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Our aim for this new Twelve is, to enable owners to 


enjoy a performance combining speed, power, smooth- 
ness and economy, the like of which they have never 
experienced. And—to make it available at a price that 
will force a complete revision of standards for com- 
parison of values. Dual-Ratio gives the equivalent of 
two axles in one. It takes the “compromise” out of 
automobiles. You shift gears the same as now. Turn 
a lever on the instrument panel to Low. This gives 
pep for lightning acceleration and power for sailing 
up hills. Turn the lever to High. This gives speed 
with smoothness and economy — with less vibration 
and noise—with minimized wear and tear for driving 
on level roads, on the boulevard, or in the country. 


We promise you this performance will amaze you. 


DUAL-RATIO in Custom “Twelves” and “Eights” 


ANIBNIRN 


Powered by Lycoming 


Auburn also offers improved Straight Eight models 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE OrO).. 6 7.0a PD & yaUtholtivett Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Con- 
vertible Cabriolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 
5-passenger 2-door Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan 
$1145. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, all models, at extra cost. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
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‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Sentiment in high places has wm- 
proved. 


Japan should be panned. 


Securities are worth more than 
their present cost. 


Present difficulties will pass. 


Lost morale is worse than a lost 
job. 


A prediction: Building wages will 
fall. 


Municipal financial troubles loom. 


Bank leaders have lost more than 
deposits. 


Spring promises to bring better- 
ment, 


Last year, 2,389,730 autos. This 
year, 3,000,000? 


Uncle Sam won't like his income 
fax recetpts. 


Otto H. Kahn proposes an Eco- 
nomic General Staff. We've long 
urged it. 


‘Tis a very dark Glass Bank Bill. 


Even the deepest ocean has a bot- 
tom. 


What a picnic for buyers! 


“16,178 Laws Passed Last Year.” 
Many could have been passed up. 


So far, Congress has been co-op- 
erative, praise be! 


The wise buy when things are 
cheap. 


We've had destruction. Now for 
reconstruction! 








FORBES 


Contents fo Pepruary 15, 1932 


VOL. XXIX, NO. 4 


FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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AMERICAN AIRWAYS plane. 


The Air Mail pilots who fly planes over American Airways 
nationwide network of airlines are selected by rigid stand- 
ards established by the United States Government — have 
flown altogether over 50 million miles, 55 years in the air. 


Thus the typical American Airways pilot has had a total of more 
than 3,800 hours of flying experience. He is 31 years old, and 
married; and he has passed the most exacting physical and mental 
tests before acceptance as a transport pilot by the United States 
Post Office, the Department of Commerce and American Airways. 
His past record and his moral character were searchingly checked. 


His present daily work and actions are under constant surveillance, 
and monthly examinations help him to continue physically fit, 
mentally alert, completely alive to the responsibilities of his job. 


He has pledged himself to do his part in rendering the reliable air 
transportation that is typical of the service rendered throughout 
American Airways operations on its nationwide network of airlines. 


For information regarding Business Travel Planning Service, phone or 
write the nearest American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 










Directly Nationwide 
Serving 60 Passenger 
Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities ous Services 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


ERE’S one. 
A factory in Pennsylvania 
decides that it can save waste 
in distribution by delivering to cus- 
tomers between New York and Chi- 
cago by motor truck. It purchases a 
fleet of trucks in, shall we say, Pitts- 
burgh, each truck designed to carry 
the maximum economical load. 

The first truck starts East. From 
New York State a wire comes back 
from a frantic driver: his truck is 
18 inches higher than the legal lim- 
it; what shall he do? 

We'll assume that, somehow, the 
truck’s height is cut down. The 
driver starts back, through New Jer- 
sey. . . . The driver rushes to the 
long distance phone. His truck, now 
legal in New York, is still six inches 
too high for New Jersey. 

Once more the saw is put to work. 
The truck rolls westward. In Ohio, 
New Jersey’s height is satisfactory. 
Precisely so. But in Indiana—more 
trouble. Off comes another six inches. 
. .. And in Illinois, where the sky is 
the limit, the driver finds his truck 
looks like a baby Austin. 

And meanwhile, if we were telling 
the whole truth, we’d have to recount 
the poor driver’s struggles to do 
Alice-in-Wonderland stuff to the 
length and the width of his truck. 


Philip Smith, FORBES’ Automo- 
tive Editor, has been uncovering 
some amazing facts about the nation- 
wide legislative attack on motor 
trucking. Should the truck have a 
fair chance? Watch for his report. 


How would you like to make 
twenty million dollars in extra sales 
in three months? There’s a man in 
Buffalo who has done it, this Win- 
ter. Not for himself, as it happens, 
but for merchants all over the 
United States. What is more, he 
thinks he can show others how to 
sell half a billion extra this present 
year. A half billion dollars 
(American reckoning) is a nice piece 
of change, even if it is only one per 
cent. of what American people spend 
in stores in one good year, according 
to the new retail census about which 
John Guernsey tells on page 16 ot 
this present issue. 


Next Issue: “This One-Day Sales 
Plan Boosts Business.” 


ForsEs has more than a suspicion 
that some people in business wont 
like what John Guernsey says about 
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BETTER 





WHEN 


“| LIKE AN INVESTMENT 
WITH A SOUND RECORD 
BACK OF IT” . ., 


” “One of the most impres- 





sive things I’ve learned 
about Buick is that it outsells every 
other eight in its price class, three 
to one. That’s what I call public ac- 
ceptance! And now, these even 
finer 1932 Buick Eights . . . with 


Wizard Control . . . make the Buick 
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THEM 





BUICK WiILt 





a sounder investment than ever in my 
opinion. Let’s drop in at the Buick 
showroom on our way to lunch. Ill 


show you what I mean.” 


Why don’t you stop in at your local 
Buick dealer’s today? He has a wide 
variety of new Buicks to show you... 
there are 26 models of the new car 
... and afew minutes at the wheel will 
convince you that Buick performance 
is even livelier and more powerful 
than ever. Prices from $935 to $2055, 
f.o.b. Flint, Mich. make it possible for 


many a family to have two Buicks! 


More than 3 to 1 preference for Buick 
over any other eight in its field 


7a © D2 CG FT GENERAL 





MOTORS WiThH 


THE NEW BUICK with WIZARD CONTROL 


eS ¥ FISHER 
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Now READY 


the Second Edition of the famous 
Accountants’ 


Handbook 


with NEW CONTENTS from cover to cover 


N whatever capacity you meet accounting ques- 

tions in your business day—whether you work 
on the accounts yourself, or use accounting facts 
in directing operations for which you are respon- 
sible—the new Accountants’ Handbook is the first 
place to go for the information wanted. 


Within its 1873 pages is the information you need 
to handle any situation you are likely to meet, 
either of everyday or emergency character, from 
simple bookkeeping to higher accountancy, and 
whether in the operation or use of accounts. 


A Tremendous Concentration of 
Essential Information for Instant Use 


This new edition has been prepared specifically 
for 1932 requirements. Its 33 sections put at your 
command for constant use modern practice cover- 
ing the whole range of accounting — principles, 
working procedure, systems, controls, forms, ana- 
lytical methods, audits (see list at right). In deal- 
ing with any question, you get both the how and 
the why of everything concerned with it. You get 
the best opinion on all angles involved—not only 
accounting, but banking, legal, financial, and engi- 
neering. Illustrations from practice abound. 


Nowhere else, at any price, is there anything 
like the Accountants’ Handbook. Particularly when 
you are called upon to handle situations outside 
your own experience, you are practically sure to 
find here the just guidance you need. 


More than 93,000 copies of the first (1923) edition 
were bought. From indications to date, this new 
Second Edition should better that record. 


One Firm Buys 575 Copies. A letter just received from 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. Montgomery, internationally known 
firm of accountants, says: 


‘“‘We aro very much impressed with the new edition of the 
Accountants’ Handbook. It is the best reference book of its 
kind which has come to our notice, and, in our opinion, it 
surpasses the first edition in the wealth and arrangement of 
subjects treated. We are sending you an order for a number 
of copies for the use of staff members in our various offices.’’ 


Every Feature Designed to Save Time 
in Locating Needed Information 


In one handy volume, the Handbook brings together infor- 
mation you would otherwise have to seek out in hundreds 
of specialized sources. Much of this is nowhere else to he 
had in book form. 


Thin paper and type specially chosen for its readability 
make it possible to get into the 1873 pages material equiva- 
lent to fully 4500 of ordinary style, or ten large volumes. 
Tables, rules, definitions, and formulas abound. A 60-page 
index, with over 7,000 references, leads you at once 
to any item. The durable, flexible binding and pat- 
ent unbreakable back insure years of service. 


Examine the Handbook Yourself 


| 

4 

. . . 4 

Let us send you a copy with the privilege of | 

examination before purchase. Payment is not due i 
until five days after the book reaches you. You 

may return it within that time without further q 

obligation if you find it unsatisfactory. i 

Monthly Payments If You Wish. If you prefer, f 

you can send us a first payment of $2.50 at the t 

end of the five-day period, and two additional ' 
monthly payments of $2.50 each, making $7.50 in all. 

Convince yourself that this is a book you cannot q 

afford to go without. Just fill in and mail the i 

“on approval” form at the right. i 

‘ 

i 

4 
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The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street 





Business 


New York, N. Y. ‘ity. 
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SECOND 
EDITION 
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1873 pages 
Flexible Binding 


Edited by W.A.PATON, Ph.D.,C.P.A. 
assisted by 


Over 


70 Authorities 


Representative 


of Accounting Practice Today 
33 Sections 


Financial 
Statements 


Statement 
Analysis 

Graphic 
Presentation 


Account 
Classification 


Cash 
Receivables 
Investments 
Inventories 


Land and Wasting 
Assets 


Buildings and 
Equipment 
Depreciation 
Principles 
Depreciation Rates 
Plant Appraisals 
Intangibles 
Current Liabilities 
Fixed Liabilities 
Capital Stock 


Surplus, Reserves, 
Dividends 


Consolidated 
Statements 


Income 
Determination 
Accounting Organ- 
ization and Con- 
trol 
Budgeting 
Sales 
Manufacturing 
Costs 
Distribution Costs 
Standard Costs 
Systems 
Machine Methods 
Public Accounting 
Fiduciary 
Accounting 
Business Law 
Mathematical 
Methods and 
Tables 
Principles of 
Double Entry 


1932 Edition. Price $7.50 


“If I had to choose ONE book from all 
the numerous volumes on accounting and in- 
terrelated subjects, my first choice would be 


the Accountants’ 
plete library in 
Auditor and Asst. 
Line Co. 


Handbook. 
itself.’’—C. 
Treas., 


Accountants’ 


It is a com- 
Lee Wood, 
Houston Pipe 


ewe" USE THIS FORM @eeeem: 
The Ronald Press Company, Dept. M487 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N_ Y. 


Send me immediately a copy of the new 
Second Edition of the 
book. 


Hand- 


Within five days after its receipt, I 


will either send you $7.50 in full payment or 
return the book to you. 


[10 Check here if you prefer to make three 


monthly payments of $2.50 each. 


Title or 


Address 


ae 


-against it. 





FORBES for 
their marketing methods. But these 
are days to take every critical state. 
ment, look it squarely in the face. 
and act upon it instead of reacting 
. . Guernsey packs g 
many actual facts into his statements, 
and interprets them with so much 
vision, that we'll gamble on more 
than a few readers getting out of his 
report ideas that will mean many dol- 
lars to their businesses. 

Incidentally, what weird thing: 
that Census does reveal. You can‘ 
budget your sales according to the 
population of a town any more. 

Beaumont, Texas; Holyoke 
Massachusetts; and Union City, 
New Jersey, are cities of almost 
identical size. Their inhabitants, in 
1929, numbered 57, 56 and 58 thov- 
sands. BUT... Union City sells at 
retail 2% times as much as Beat. 
mont and 14 times as much as Hol- 
yoke. AND... with tires, batteries, 
motor accessories, it’s the other way 
around. Beaumont sells over 3 times 
as much as Union City, 2% times a 
much as Holyoke. 

Beaumont has 110 eating places, 
Holyoke only 48. But Union City 
has 41 shoe stores to Beaumont’s 16. 
There are only 36 dry goods stores 
in Union City and only 10 in Beat- 
mont. But Beaumont has 9 depart- 
ment stores and Union City only 2. 

If facts like these don’t make a 
real difference in marketing policies, 
it’s not very likely they are 1932 
policies. 


Near-future issues of FORBES will 
contain other up-to-the-minute in- 
formation of help to any business 
that has selling problems. And that, 
to-day, means any business. One good 
one to come is “How to Get Maxi- 
mum Value from Your Sales Pro- 
motion.” Another, to appear very 
soon, tells how to make more money 
by helping your dealers to make 
more money. 


A workman, to-day, can afford a 
motor car out of his own wages. He 
can’t afford a house. Perhaps we'll 
soon be a nation on wheels. Or, as 
one manufacturer suggested at the 
recent Motor Boat Show, we may 
take to houseboats as the Chinese did 
so many centuries ago. 

At any rate, some rather drastic 
changes appear to be inevitable in 
the building industry, just because 
this industry is to-day way out ol 
line on its costs. The problem is 
being attacked from several stand- 
points. Materials. Methods. Wages. 


FORBES’ staff has been making a 
special study of “What’s Going to 
Happen to the Building Industry.” 
For a report to appear in the near 
future, some surprising facts have 
come to light. And they all have 
a business significance. 


Mass production of homes may 


after all, be in sight. 
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FACT and 


By B. C. 


REGARD RITICISM is so rife these 
CRITICISM days that this slant may be 
AS A timely: The very able minister 
COMPLIMENT where I live, preaching on criticism, 


offered the consoling thought to 
those fiercely subjected to it, that only men who have 
risen above mediocrity, only men who have attained more 
than commonplace station in life, are considered worthy 
targets. The only criticism that really counts, he em- 
phasized, is the criticism that comes from within. 
The commendation of one’s conscience can more than 
counteract the condemnation of those who do not under- 
stand. “Neither let praise greatly elate nor criticism 
greatly depress you,” he counselled. When things go 
wrong it is human to seek to blame others. Many things 
having gone wrong to-day, the demand for scapegoats 
naturally is greater than ordinary. While admitting that 
criticism sometimes can prove infinitely more valuable 
than the fair words of friends, and while cautioning 
against shutting one’s ears and mind to adverse comments, 
he advised the adoption of a calm, philosophic attitude. 
Only the shallow are moved by applause from without, 
and only the shallow allow unjustified criticism to wreck 
their peace of mind. 
Stand right with yourself and you can stand criticism. 


Struggle strengthens. 
We appreciate calm only after storm. 


EATH has been unusually 


DEATH 

TAKES busy in high places. First 
HEAVY one and then another man who had 
TOLL made a notable mark in America’s 


business annals has been removed. 
Julius Rosenwald, foremost upbuilder of merchandising 
by mail and an extraordinarily philanthropic, useful citi- 
zen; Paul M. Warburg, international banker of rare 
talents and a main creator of our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; William Wrigley, shining example of American re- 
sourcefulness, American courage, American appreciation 
of the possibilities of large-scale advertising ; Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, stalwart lawyer, counsellor of the mighty and 
civic philanthropist—these, among others, passed on be- 
fore 1932 was many days old. Each in his own field 
exemplified daring, each possessed and exercised the pi- 
oneering spirit, each devoted a generous share of his 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 






COMMENT 


FORBES 


time and wealth to unselfish, worthy purposes. Happily, 
each had trained an industrious son to follow on and 
carry on. 

‘Verily, the old order giveth place to the new. Only 
a misanthrope can doubt that the best of the coming 
generation will measure up to the best of the passing 
generation. 


ee 
e 


A goal is more vital than gold. 


ISN’T YOUR | | pemeade you heard men, 
HOME WORTH when enumerating all the 
AS MUCH losses and troubles that have be- 
AS BEFORE? fallen them, complain, “My home 


is worth not much more than half - 
what it was before”? My reply to the last fellow who 
indulged in such whining was: “My home is worth to 
me exactly as much as it ever was. It hasn’t shriveled 
one foot. I never got more use out of it than I do 
to-day. So, I never think of it as having diminished one 
iota in real value.” His comeback, “But if you had to 
sell it, you would get much less for it,” I countered with 
the argument that, if I had sold my present home when 
values were very high, I would have had to pay a very 
high price for its equivalent, and that if I were to sell 
now, the proceeds would enable me to buy as much as 
the higher price would have enabled me to buy two or 
three years ago. 

After all, isn’t the actual worth of a thing to you or me 
measured by its use, its worth, to us? 

I’m tired—aren’t you?—of listening to endless tales 
of woe, the recital of which accomplishes no helpful pur- 
pose but serves only to spread gloom. My reasoning is 
that, until we as a people begin to think more cheerfully, 
conditions are little likely to become more cheerful. 
Thought must precede action. It is profoundly true that 
our worst troubles never happen. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” 
cheerfully, confidently, constructively. 


Let’s start thinking 


Jealousy poisons. 


Break the Golden Rule and you subject yourself to a 
less bearable one. 


Be an organization man. 
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SMOKING HIM OUT 








CONFIDENCE ILL the Reconstruction Fi- 
NEEDS MOST nance Corporation succeed in 
OF ALL TO BE reconstructing confidence? If it can 
RECONSTRUCTED achieve that, everything else will 

follow. Its activities should receive 
all feasible publicity. The National Credit Corporation’s 
operations have—necessarily—been conducted so secretly 
that the effect upon the public mind has been zero. Rare 
judgment must be exercised in determining how much or 
how litt!e should be made known when the R. F. C. 
extends assistance. Its creation has already had bene- 
ficial influence in the highest circles; there nervousness 
has subsided considerably. The formation of the railway 
credit fund has helped. 


The country is now supplied with weapons to fight 
further needless deflation. Before long the newspapers 
should be recording bank re-openings rather than fresh 
failures. Redepositing rather than hoarding should like- 
wise make its appearance. Expansion rather than further 
contraction of bank credit will be in order. 

In short, there is reason to conclude that the long, 


painful, catastrophic descent is about to be arrested and 
the upward journey begun. 


He wins who wills—and works! 


Fight with a smile. Fight frowns. 
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GLASS HE Glass Bill should be 
BILL smashed. To place it, as writ- 
SHOULD BE ten, on the statute books, would 
SMASHED precipitate panic. It is sensationally 


revolutionary. It is almost undis- 
guisedly punitive. It would throw existing credit mech- 
anism disastrously out of gear. It would endanger coun- 
try banks when urgent need arose for immediate credit 
from city institutions. It would compel banks to become 
detective agencies before granting business loans—any 
corporation holding stock in process of being paid for 
by employees would be ineligible as a borrower. It 
would hamstring the recognized method for short-term 
borrowing by member banks from Federal Reserve 
Banks. It would tend to force bonds out of banks all 
over the land. It would militate grievously against 
Treasury financing. 

It could properly be called “A bill to enforce further 
drastic deflation.” It aims to punish in 1932 for mis- 
deeds committed in 1928-1929.. Have not most us been 
punished enough already? 

Admittedly, banking evils developed which should be 
cured. “Bootleg” lending in Wall Street by lend-and- 
run corporations, consistently condemned by Forses, 
should be made illegal. Banks arrogated to themselves 
by legal subterfuge liberties and license not countenanced 
by law. The Glass Bill aspires to end that. Indeed, 
parts of the long, many-sectioned measure, are salutary. 
But, like an egg bad in spots, to swallow it would work 
havoc. 


Don’t contract; expand. 


WAGES, T used to be axiomatic that 
RENTS, wages were the first and rents 
BEING the last to decline. Organized wages 
ADJUSTED have run rents a close second in 


being the last to come down ‘this 
time. ‘rue, salaries and wages of unorganized employees 
have been undergoing readjustment for two years. Rail- 
way workers are the first, however, of our major nation- 
wide unions to accept a general cut—and this did not 
come until twenty-seven months after the panic. Rents 
have tended downwards, of course, for some time. But 
it cannot be said that reductions even now are universal. 
New York builders announce a twenty-five per cent. cut 
on April Ist, when the present wage agreement expires. 
That building wages will fall is certain. As a matter 
of fact, the daily pay of carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
plasterers, painters, etc., has been far out of line with the 
daily pay of other classes of wage-earners, a disparity 
which has evoked widespread dissatisfaction among those 
who had home-owning ambitions. Lower building wages 
will logically encourage building. It may well be, there- 
fore, that the 1932 earnings of building artisans will 
exceed their 1931 total, with economic advantages all 
around. This can hardly fail to depress rents. 
Happily, wage and rent developments suggest that re- 
adjustment has reached its final stages. 
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RESEARCH ECESSITY spurs. Research 
WILL departments never were busier 
BEAR than they are to-day. Industry 
FRUIT realizes that demand can be stimu- 


lated only by very special induce- 
ments. To offer old products at old prices isn’t sufficient 
to keep either manufacturers or merchants busy. The 
call is for things possessing new attractiveness. More 
than one large concern having an extensive research 
department has confided to me tkat they are perfecting 
novel products calculated to bring a deluge of orders. 
As between one corporation that spends generously on 
research and another that does not, I always prefer to 
become a partner in the progressive one. Chemistry and 
other scientific activities haven’t begun to exhaust their 
potentialities. The next decade probably will evolve more 
brand-new and revolutionizing products than even the 
last decade. 

Yes, there are riches in research. 


Deserving to succeed helps. 
Victory is sweet only after sweat. 


HE world largely sympathized 


JAPAN 

GOES with Japan when she started 
TOO to inflict punishment upon irre- 
FAR sponsible Chinese marauders in 


Manchuria. It was well understood 
in European diplomatic circles that Japan entered Man- 
churia with every intention of appropriating wide terri- 
tory and staying there. Japan’s population steadily mul- 
tiplies, demanding room outside her own Islands for the 
overflow. Manchuria was Nippon’s logical objective. You 
may have noticed that Europe made little effort to stop 
the Japanese invasion. 

But by descending upon uninvolved Shanghai and un- 
leashing butcheries upon non-combatant Chinese, the wrath 
of the world was aroused. The military faction dominat- 
ing the Japanese Government revealed that, drunk with 
its easy victories in Manchuria, it had run amuck, blind 
to the difference between snapping its fingers in the face 
of disorganized Chinese authorities and subjecting the 
Nationals of the strongest Powers of the world to indig- 
nities and defiance. Probably the Japs have long schemed 
to seize the psychological moment to strengthen their grip 
on the map of the world. And obviously they started to 
hit out at, for them, an ideal time—when every other 
country was sorely beset with home problems and suffer- 
ing from straitened financial conditions. 

But Japan will discover that she cannot defy with im- 
punity the moral indignation of the rest of mankind. Her 
fire-eaters doubtless revelled gleefully in heaping ridicule 
upon the sponsors of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. That retribution will not descend 
upon Japan—severe if not swift—is unthinkable. 


Taking pains avoids pain. 
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Exploring the Customer’s Mind 


How Secret 
Is Being Used 


\\ 7 HAT the heads of a business 
think its customers think is 
one thing. What the cus- 

tomers really think is often some- 
thing quite different. 

Four large department stores have 
just concluded January sales based 
directly on what 20,469 women 
shoppers told them about what 
women wanted to buy to-day. The 
stores included R. H. Macy & Co., 
of New York, and the allied stores 
of L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, 
N. J., Davison-Paxon of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Lasalle & Koch’s of Toledo, 
O. In a number of important par- 
ticulars the testimony of the 20,469 
women shoppers varied decidedly 
from what the stores’ professional 
buyers had previously thought that 
women would like to purchase. 

The sale attracted unusual atten- 
tion. Stores throughout the coun- 
try endeavored to copy the plan 
as well as they could in limited 
time and with limited facilities. 
(Forses, February 1, Page 4.) 
What is not generally realized, 
however, is that the fundamen- 
tals of the Macy method can be 
applied to any business that has 


customers: manufacturers, rail- 
roads, public utilities, banks, 
publishers. And these funda- 


mentals have already been ap- 
plied by a number of them. Us- 
ing similar principles, Macy’s it- 
self has five times in the last 
three years put important prob- 
lems squarely up to customers 
and employees. 

But this method is by no 
means the time-hallowed and 
somewhat discredited type of 
“market survey” based on ques- 
tions and questionnaires which 
theoretically ought to uncover 
valuable information and which, 
as often as not, are misleading 
and deceptive. 

The really explosive idea be- 
hind the Macy survey is this: 
unless utmost care is used in 
asking questions of the cus- 
tomer, he is liable to fool you or 
to fool himself. You cannot go 
at the human mind with the 
pickaxe and shovel of direct 
questions as to motives. You 
may get answers to your ques- 


of Macy’s Famous January Sale 
by Railroads, Utilities, Manufacturers 


By DUDLEY SIDDALL 


tions, but they won't all be right. 
“There is no such a thing as a 
‘mass mind,’ ” says J. David Houser, 
president of J. David Houser & As- 
sociates, the organization which con- 
ducted the Macy survey. “The so- 
called ‘public attitude’ on a given 
subject is made up of a multitude of 
individual beliefs and individual mis- 
conceptions; of individual prefer- 
ences and of individual prejudices. 
“Unless questions are carefully 
framed, people do not disclose their 
true attitudes. In answering ques- 
tions, almost every individual con- 
sciously or unconsciously may either 
flatter or punish the questioner ; 
when what the survey seeks is the 
real truth. If you can discover 
what people actually do, in many 





instances you can figure out for 
yourself why they do it, by asking 
apparently irrelevant questions—cer- 
tainly not by asking them directly 
about their motives.” 

The public in a certain large city 
refused to ride on new one-man 
trolley cars. Officials of the com- 
pany figured the public was merely 
stubborn; that people had acquired 
a habit of handing tickets to a con- 
ductor and balked at riding on a car 
where the motormarf collects the 
fare. The officials were wrong. A 
careful survey showed that the pub- 
lic was scared! Prospective pas- 
sengers were fearful that something 
would happen to the one-man crew; 
he might be stricken with heart dis- 
ease and let the car roll down a hill 
into a death-dealing crash. An edu- 
cational campaign, in which auto- 
matic safety devices including the 
“dead man’s button” were ex- 
plained, quickly brought riders 
aboard the one-man cars. 

Investigation of public ideas 
of safety has uncovered other 
queer kinks. Railroad “A” 
was losing passenger business to 
the competing trains on railroad 
“B.” Investigators canvassed a 
single city. They reported that 
the public of that city thought 
road “A” unsafe. “Impos- 
sible!” the president of the road 
exploded. “Both roads are safe, 
as far as that goes; but the ac- 
cident records prove our road is 
the safer of the two.” 

Again a survey was made, this 
time to find out why, in spite of 
the fact that newspapers had_-re- 
cently featured a_ spectacular 
wreck on railroad “B,” the pub- 
lic still considered road “A” un- 
safe, road “B” safe. This 
second survey uncovered two 
surprising facts. The wreck on 
the rival road, and attendant 
publicity, had failed to register 
in the public mind as a wreck 
on railroad “B.” What had 
registered, however, was an ef- 
fective advertising campaign in 
which railroad 
“B” had thor- 
oughly sold it- 
self as a depend- 
able railroad. 


© Ewing Galloway 


Macy’s, where 
customers 
spend a hun- 
dred million 
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It is common 
enough in any busi- 
ness for executives, 
like railroad “A’s” 
president, to think 
that the public thinks 
something that the 
public never thought, 
or that it acts or will 
act for a reason that 


actually has no in- 4 
MW 


fluence. Four high 
officials of a utility 
were asked to rate in 
numerical order a list ? 
of ten items, indicat- 
ing which ones in 
their opinion were first, second, third 
and so on in relation to influence and 
importance on public goodwill. The 
four executives proved to be far 
apart in their ratings. When a sur- 
vey was made of the attitudes of 
several thousand customers, it was 
found that only one of the four of- 
ficials had been correct in his es- 
timate that “employee courtesy” 
stood in first place as a source of 
public goodwill in this organization. 


“evs 
4A 


OMETIMES the public will tell, 

in the form of complaints, what 
it really thinks; and sometimes the 
public bears its grievances in silence. 
A certain manufacturer refused to 
believe that high cost of* operation 
and repairs for his product was 
hurting sales. 

“We have never received a single 
letter of complaint on that score,” he 
declared. “The drop in sales must 
be caused by something else.”’ 

A survey showed that although the 
customers had failed to write their 
complaints about operation and re- 
pair costs to the manufacturer, they 
never pulled a punch when talking 
to other customers or prospective 
customers. 

“An odd angle on complaints 
brought out by surveys that really 
explore the customer’s mind,” said 
Mr. Houser, “is that some com- 


plaints matter and some of them do 
not.” 





) 


Kenneth Collins, 
Executive Vice- 
President, R. H. 
Macy & Co. 





“The so-called ‘public attitude’ on a 

given subject is made up of a multi- 

tude of individual beliefs and individ- 
ual misconceptions” 


Therein is where a good many di- 
rect-question surveys lead into paths 
of deception. A crowd of salesmen 
or collectors, untrained in survey 
work, are ordered to gather in the 
answers to a questionnaire prepared 
by a novice. They come back with 
(to use exaggerated figures for il- 
lustration) the story that 40 per cent. 
of the customers of a given store 
kick about delivery service, and only 
10 per cent. complain that the store’s 
telephone lines are all busy whenever 
they phone in to place an order. 

Offhand, such a survey would in- 
dicate the purchase of additional de- 
livery trucks to be four times as im- 
portant as additional telephone trunk 
lines. The scientific and expert 
survey, however, would dig deeper. 
It might reveal that the 40 per cent. 
who kicked on delivery service were 
merely slightly annoyed, but kept 
right on buying; while almost all of 
the 10 per cent. who complained of 
the phone service were transferring 
their business to a rival company 
with better telephone facilities. 

In some respects, the specialist’s 
survey sets up-its own individual 
methods as it progresses. The 
amateur surveyor tumbles into a 
pitfall when he begins with the plan 
of “Let’s find out what 1,000 people 


Four Things the Macy 
Survey Discovered 


Your customers want you to maintain 
quality 


They want a better quality than you prob- 
ably expect 


They believe your advertising 


They don’t yet realize what their dollars 
will buy to-day 





J. David Houser, 
President, 

David Houser & 
Associates, Inc. 
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think.” The thou- 
sand tell him—and 
tell him wrong! The 
specialist, on the 
other hand, has mas- 
tered the art of 
matching group 
against group; and 
groups of groups 
against groups of 
groups. If the groups 
agree, the expert is 
reasonably certain 
that he has covered 
enough people to ob- 
tain the correct an- 
swer. But if they 
disagree he knows that his testing 
must be pressed farther, among 
more people, until averages and per- 
centages are stabilized. 


Ewing Galloway 


T was Kenneth Collins, execu- 

tive vice-president of Macy’s, 
who set the Houser organization to 
work querying the 20,469 women as 
a preliminary to the annual January 
sale. 

Among other things, Macy’s 
wanted to know if women have con- 
fidence in advertising, and especial- 
ly in department store “sale” adver- 
tsing. Had Kenneth Collins been 
less wise than he is in his under- 
standing of the public mind, he 
might have sent a bevy of charming 
young ladies out to ring doorbells, 
smile sweetly, and say: “I am from 
Macy’s. Do you believe in our sale 
advertising?’ The flatterers would 
have said yes, and the punishers no; 
and Mr. Collins would have had a 
list of figures that didn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Or, he might have sent out mail 
questionnaires, which would have 
brought back answers only from the 
flatterers. 

This is how he got at the truth: 

The scores of interviewers went 
out on the job without knowing 
what department store they were rep- 
resenting. So far as the individu- 
al interviewer and the individual 
housewife were concerned, flattery 
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or punishment as related to Macy's 
and allied stores was eliminated. 
The housewife was asked directly if 
she believed that most stores really 
have distinctly better values when 
they advertise specials. Such a 
question left plenty of room for 
conscious or unconscious deception. 
But, before the interview was com- 
pleted, the housewife was asked in a 
variety of ways what she actually 
does: “Do you shop in department 
stores during sales?”’, “Do you ever 
delay buying things that you want 
until they are put on sale?”, “What 
things do you expect to buy during 
the big sales next month?’ and so 
on. When the answers to these vari- 
ous questions were correlated they 
proved that thousands of representa- 
tive women have confidence in the 
special sale advertising of reputable 
establishments. 


OR a dollars-and-cents slant on 

the science and art of surveying 
as a method of learning what the 
customers really want, I went to Mr. 
Houser’s client. Mr. Collins is 
quick in his movements, quick in 
his thought, quick in his speech; and 
withal a friendly person who wastes 
no time in idle words or ponderous 
phrases. 

“Last Fall our buyers failed to 
stock a certain type of fur coat,” 
Collins said. “Too expensive for 
present times, was their opinion. 
Buyers for other stores felt the same 
way. Consequently the particular 
branch of the coat industry which 
makes this coat has been idle. But 
the 20,469 women in Mr. Houser’s 
survey disagreed with the profes- 
sional buyers. We discovered that a 
goodly percentage of women wanted 
that particular kind of fur coat, de- 
pression notwithstanding. Our buy- 
ers went into the market. Furriers 
fought for their orders. Back came 
our buyers with values surpassing 
anything in that line for years. 
When we announced these coats in 
the January sale, nearly $3,000 
worth were sold in a few hours; and 
remember that Macy’s sells only for 
cash !” 

The vast majority of the 94 ques- 
tions in the Macy survey dealt with 
specific articles. At what prices women 
wanted blankets, sheets, yard goods. 
But from the piles of statistics abqut 
what made Macy, Bamberger, Davi- 
‘son-Paxon, and Lasalle & Koch 
cash registers ring during January, 
a half a dozen fundamentals stand 
out about what thousands of women 
are thinking to-day. 

Insofar as we can ascribe the same 
sentiments to a wider circle, it seems 
reasonably safe to say that a high 
percentage of 35,886,867 women and 
37,056,757 men over 21 vears of age 


listed in the U. S. Census of 1930— 

Want you to hold up the quality 
of your product, rather than to 
cheapen it too far in desperate ef- 
forts to reach the bottom in price. 

Will buy a better quality of article 
than you are likely to think they will. 

Will believe your advertising, if 
your past reputation is reliable, when 
you explain how you have reduced 
prices without cutting quality. 
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And a high percentage of them 
have been slow to recognize that 
their dollars of to-day have a new 
high purchasing power; particularly 
on articles that they buy infrequent- 
ly. 
And it is just such _ practical, 
usable information as this which 
comes from really exploring the cus- 
tomer’s mind, on behalf of any busi- 
ness. 








MACY’S* 


HEN all reports for the year 

1931 are in, one retail store 

may be found to have done 
more business than any other two 
stores in the United States. 

This largest of American stores, 
Macy’s, a few years ago was scarcely 
known outside of New York. Now 
it is closely watched, and cursed or 
copied, by retailers and manufactur- 
ers throughout the country. 

In 1920, cash turned into Macy’s 
tills by customers was approximately 
44 and a half million dollars .. . in 
1930, more than 99 millions. 1931 
figures, not yet known, were affected 
by price drops. But undoubtedly the 
store actually delivered more items 
of merchandise to the public than in 
any previous year. And made a 
profit in spite of current prices. 

In its advertising, Macy’s uses 
facts in a dramatic way. Price charts 
usually are dry as dust, but Macy’s 
ran a sale in the Spring of 1931 
whose window displays were built 
around huge price charts—and the 
charts all but stopped traffic in 34th 
Street. Leather prices were lower— 
a chart showed a group of cattle con- 
tentedly basking on the price pla- 
teau of 1925-1929, only to slide des- 
perately down into the deep valley of 
1930 and early 1931. Silkworms 
tumbled into the depths, and cotton 
farmers followed their example in 
spite of frantic efforts to hang onto 
the cotton shrubs growing along the 
way. Each chart was a drama—it 
humanized its subject, and it con- 
vinced. And the keynote of the en- 
tire sale was “The most dramatic 
values in more than a decade.” 

Macy’s also buys shrewdly. Its 
Bureau of Standards, one of the first 
of its kind, was started in August, 
1927, to enable Macy’s to compare 
by actual test the values in merchan- 
dise offered it by different manufac- 
turers. A number of national ad- 
vertisers have not applauded ; Macy’s 
findings often favor obscure mer- 
chandise or its private brands over 
that of the national advertiser, and 
when that happens, it does not hesi- 
tate to say so. 


Behind this background of drama 
in merchandising stands the tall, 
lithe, active figure of President 
Jesse I. Straus (“Mr. Jesse” every- 
where in the store). The driving 
force in dramatizing such everyday 
things as blankets, shoes, jams, and 
bedspreads, his ability as an organ- 
izer and judge of men has gathered 
around him a brilliant- group of ag- 
gressive men, many of them surpris- 
ingly young in years. His forte is 
looking into the future with (so far) 
unerring accuracy, leaving the more 
intimate day-to-day details to his spe- 
cialized executives. 


7 HEN “Mr. Jesse’s” time is de- 
voted to outside interests of a 
public or semi-public nature as, at the 
present moment, the State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration or 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, his brother, “Mr. Percy,” 
takes active charge. In the small 
group that each day meets for 
luncheon with Mr. Jesse and Mr. 
Percy in their private dining room 
there are usually Herbert N. Straus, 
President of Macy’s subsidiary store, 
Bamberger’s in Newark; dynamic 
college-professor, dramatic adver- 
tiser, Kenneth Collins; General 
Manager Delos F. Walker, who as 
a university-bred practical psychol- 
ogist helped in war time to set up 
the now famous Army Intelligence 
Tests; Executive Vice-President Os- 
wald Knauth who until coming to 
Macy’s a few years ago was engaged 
in sociological research; Edwin 
Marks, alert merchandise adminis- 
trator in charge of women’s wear; 
“Mr. Jack,” Jesse’s son, Harvard and 
Harvard-Business-School bred, keen 
merchandiser, unafraid to challenge 
his father’s firmest opinions; and 
Ernest Katz, keen-minded controller. 
This surrounding of themselves by 
men who are not afraid of new ideas 
and giving to these men full respon- 
sibility for carrying out their ideas 
is undoubtedly the outstanding char- 
acteristic of Straus management, the 
key to Macy’s hundred-million-a-year 
success. 
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HOTELS EMPTY? 


Ask Ralph Hitz! 
—He Fills HIS 


By KARL M. MILLER 


sips said the new Hotel New 


1] years ago, business gos- 
New York City, 


Yorker, in 
couldn’t last. 
To-day they are talking about how 
successful it is—and the fact that 
Ralph Hitz, its managing genius, has 
been chosen to be head of a new com- 
pany formed early this year which 
acquired the $10,000,000 Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit as its first 
step in building a new hotel chain. 
“The new hotel chain will be a 
large one. It will be assembled as 
quickly as we are in a position to 
take over new properties,’ Mr. Hitz 
told me. And he said it as if this 


were a promise. 
Five years ago he made another 
promise. 


The day he arrived at the 





Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati to be- 
come general manager, he spent a 
few hours inspecting the property. 
Then he was introduced to the board 
of directors. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“how do you do? At the end of the 
year your profits will be increased 
by $150,000.” The actual increase 
was $176,000. In two and one-half 
years the profits were trebled. 


ALPH HITZ, showman extra- 

ordinary, is perhaps the most 
talked of personality in the hotel 
business. 

When Hitz became managing di- 
rector of the Hotel New Yorker in 
July, 1929, six months before the 
hotel was formally opened, he was 
faced with the discouraging outlook 
of making a hotel pay in a district 
(near the Pennsylvania Station) 
where the number of hotel rooms had 
doubled in two years, leaving a huge 
surplus. 

Immediately, in the dramatic fash- 
ion that colors his whole career, he 
calmly spent $502,000 for advertis- 
ing the first year, more than most 
chains spend for that purpose. The 
next year $300,000 and probably an 
equal amount this fiscal year. 

He inaugurated the delivery each 
morning of home town papers to 
each guest, having them brought to 
New York whenever possible by air- 
plane, at a monthly cost to the hotel 
of from $800 to $1,000. 

He started the practice of keeping 
a complete sales record ‘of every 
guest, enabling the clerk to offer the 
returning guest his old room and 
similar gratifying courtesies. 

’ He instituted the custom of send- 
ing birthday greeting cards to each 
of the 35,000 credit accounts, thereby 
building good- 

will and provid- 

Yorker, | nuciete the hotel with 
chain an invaluable 


The Hotel New 





Ralph 
Hitz 





identification service for those ac- 
counts. Two birds, one stone. 

Occasionally a guest whose birth- 
day occurs during his stay at the 
hotel is agreeably astonished at being 
presented with a birthday cake, 
“Compliments of the New Yorker.” 
Hitz again. 

Ralph Hitz is reputed to know 
more about the details of each de- 
partment than the individual heads 
of those departments. His business 
“bible” is a looseleaf folder contain- 
ing the most minute data of every 
phase of the business. The sale of 
waste grease—an item of $60 a 
month—is watched as carefully as 
the annual advertising appropriation. 
“Figures, and their proper applica- 
tion” is the secret of hotel manage- 
ment, he says. 

Following that axiom brought the 
41-year old native Viennese (who is 
inordinately proud of his American 
citizenship) an immediate renewal 
of contract last year and the direc- 
torship of a new company that will, 
if present plans materialize, control 
one of the largest hotel chains in the 
world. 


HERE are too many facets in 

Hitz’ character to sum him up 
in a word. Dynamic, bold, pains- 
taking, tireless, all fit. So do sen- 
timental, generous, aesthetic, impul- 
sive. 

No more does any single act of 
his describe the man. Nobody but 
Ralph Hitz could have sat one even- 
ing in the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
figuring madly with pencil on the 
back of a menu and the next morn- 
ing secure an appropriation of $150,- 
000 to build a roof garden. Yet it 
is also typical of Hitz to find employ- 
ment elsewhere for a man he has just 
discharged and then personally lend 
the fellow enough money to get to 
his new job. (Continued on page 22) 
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NEW Marketing METHODS 
to CUT Selling COSTS 


HE mere fact that a marketing 

practice was sound ten years 

ago is pretty good evidence that 
it is unsound to-day. A five-year- 
old practice, or even one good in 
1929, is questionable for 1932. 

If as a manufacturer you want to 
sell to retailers and through retailers 
to-day, you must recognize and 
understand actual conditions in the 
retail market. And these may differ 
widely from what you have previ- 
ously thought them to be. 

There are men throughout the dis- 
tribution and advertising fields who 
really know something about con- 
sumer buying habits, the principles 
of sound retailing and the flow of 
consumer goods from sources of 
production into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. What they know 
to-day, in the light of the astounding 
disclosures of the Retail Census, just 
being completed, is fundamentally 
different from what they sincerely 
believed they knew before. 

Like a vast panoramic shot of a 
battlefield, the Census is a multi- 
view picture, the first ever taken by 
this or any other Government, of the 
entire American wholesale and retail 
industries, from the front-line tren- 
ches of customer contact to the most 
distant S. O. S. unit of warehousing. 
To the casual observer it is flat and 
uninteresting, with perhaps a few 
spots of color here and there. To the 
business executive even its highlights 
are illuminating, and as more and 
more detail is developed it becomes 
absorbing to him in the new light 
which it can throw upon his own 
campaign in the fight for larger and 
more profitable markets. 


ERE are some of the important 

tendencies disclosed by the new 
Census, as they affect the manufac- 
turer of goods to be sold at retail. 





1. More ITEMS PER STORE—AND 
Wuat Tuis MEANS TO THE MANU- 
FACTURER. 

One of the most outstanding 
trends in retailing to-day is the 
steady expansion of all kinds of 
stores into fields heretofore con- 


sidered the special province of other 
specialized businesses. 
This expansion or encroachment 


By JOHN GUERNSEY 


OHN GUERNSEY was called 

from the vice-presidency of a 
group of Pacific Coast stores to 
take charge of the Government’s 
first Retail Census. As the result 
of his work, he has been called “the 
best-informed man in the United 
States on problems of selling to 
and through retail stores.” 

With the final reports of the 
Census now beginning to appear, it 
has been acclaimed by some leading 
retailers, producers, and national 
advertisers as an extremely valu- 
able contribution of the Govern- 
ment to the business of distribut- 
ing the nation’s products. Others 
view it with skepticism, cannot see 
how to use it. 

Which group is right? Mr. 
Guernsey himself calls the dis- 
closures of the Retail Census 
startling. They call, he says, for 
complete overhauling of the meth- 
ods and channels of national dis- 
tribution. Some of these dis- 
closures he here outlines for 
FORBES’ readers. 


might be described as both horizontal 
and vertical. 

Horizontally, it is evident in the 
growth of store chains and in the 
growth of local branch systems built 
up around old established’ downtown 
stores. Vertically it takes the form 
of added lines of related merchandise 
and even service. Grocery stores 
have added vegetables and meats, 
dairy products, bakery goods, candy 
and smokes—yes, and even drugs. 
Drug stores long ago added fountains 
and lunches, and are now adding 
electrical goods, radios, toys, sta- 
tionery, books and canned groceries. 
Department stores have added tires 
and are now going back to re-estab- 
lish grocery departments, meanwhile 
adding laundry agencies, dry clean- 
ing, shoe repairs, and many other 
services which cannot possibly mean 
much to them in sales volume but 
which tend toward a more complete 
coverage of the shopping wants of 
the public. 

The two big mail-order companies, 
having added retail stores, are now 
broadening their appeal to include 
home construction, lumber yards, fire 
and life insurance and many repair 
services. Men’s stores and women’s 
apparel shops have added accessories 
and shoes, and the shoe stores in turn 


have added hosiery, costume jewelry 
and handbags, as well as hats. Hat 
stores are selling meckwear and 
shirts. Millinery stores are adding 
underwear and other accessories. 
Lumber yards sell coal. Hardware 
stores sell radios and electrical house- 
hold appliances. News stands have 
added all kinds of variety goods, and 
variety stores are publishing and sell- 
ing their own magazines. And so it 
goes, on and on, all through the retail 
field. No longer is the kind of store 
synonymous with the commodities 
sold therein. 


HE practical effect of this trend 

in retailing, particularly to the 
man planning national distribution. 
is greatly to broaden his market by 
adding more kinds of stores which 
do or can sell his products. He must 
reorganize his selling and _ trade 
advertising plans accordingly. 

For instance, the electrical appli- 
ance manufacturer to-day is fool- 
ish*to attempt to sell through retail 
sales branches of his own when he 
may choose his outlets in any city 
from eighteen different kinds of re- 
tailers. If there are only ten accept- 
able retailers in each of the eighteen 
kinds of business, right there he has 
180 outlets from which to select per- 
haps ten to twenty accounts in that 
city. More work for the salesmen and 
the salesmanager, but more business 
for the house, because the more any 
product is exposed to sale the more 
will it be sold. 


The same would apply to manu-’ 


facturers of typewriters and office 
appliances, although undoubtedly they 
will continue on in their 19th Cen- 
tury marketing habits, with their 
unnecessary 42 per cent. selling ex- 
pense. The same applies to tires, one 
of the worst merchandised of. all 
essential products. With the possible 
exception of three of the smaller 
producers, the tire companies have 
muddled through the rapid changes 
of the last three years with the low- 
est rating of visible executive ability 
of any major industry. One large 
company at last has seen the light 
and is slowly pulling itself out, but 
what a handicap there is to be over- 
come! 
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2. MERCHANDISE Must Be Ac- 
CESSIBLE TO THE CUSTOMER—AND 
How MaNuFACTuRERS Must Face 
Tus FACT. 

The public can be persuaded only 
to a limited extent, and reluctantly, 
to buy anything where it is not con- 
venient. 

In turn it buys readily, and with- 
out persuasion, related merchandise 
which it needs, whenever and wher- 
ever it is displayed and made acces- 
sible in relation to some other 
primary merchandise which the cus- 
tomer has set out to buy. That is 
why stores of all kinds are adding 
related lines of merchandise con- 
stantly and profitably. The primary 
sale leads to the incidental sale of the 
related items, with little salesman- 
ship and no direct advertising. Often 
the related items sell in such quantity 
that they become major items, justify 
local advertising, and in turn attract 
trade to the original primary lines, 
even to the point of changing the 
character of the store. 

Radio is a good example of a re- 
lated item which changed the charac- 
ter of music stores and electrical 
shops, just as the addition of apparel 
lines some years ago completely 
changed the old dry goods store. 


RAFFIC congestion, commer- 

cial and private, is one of the 
major forces which is accentuating 
the importance of accessibility. In 
most cities, parking in the downtown 
shopping district is difficult and un- 
pleasant, with more serious conse- 
quences than most business men re- 
alize. In another decade it will be 
solved. New buildings must provide 
sub-basement parking facilities. 

Meanwhile, the would-be customer 
parks as near the store of her choice 
as possible. When she enters a store 
and makes a purchase, she is a live 
prospect for everything else she may 
need that day. 

The store in which she makes her 
original purchase has 
the best chance to sell 
her the other mer- 
chandise. 

The stores between 
that and where her 
car is parked have the 
next best chance. 

Once she re-enters 
her car, she is almost 
a zero prospect for 
every other retailer 
until she reaches the 
suburbs or some sec- 
ondary uncongested 
business district on 
her most convenient 
traffic route. 

The traffic problem 
is making some unex- 
pected changes in the 





R. GUERNSEY does not write 

with his gloves on. Among 
other direct-to-the-point statements 
he says: 

Of a certain group of manufac- 
turers: 

“Undoubtedly they will continue 
on in their 19th Century marketing 
habits, with their unnecessary 42 
per cent. marketing expense... .” 

Of the output of another group: 

“One of the worst merchandised 
of all essential products.” 

Of: another group: 

“There is every probability of 
their losing what little customer 
confidence they have retained to 
date.” 

Of distribution and advertising ex- 
perts: 

“What they know to-day, in the 
light of the astounding disclosures 
of the Retail Census, is fundamen- 
tally different from what they sin- 
cerely believed they knew before.” 

Of specialty stores maintained for 
the sales of a single product: 

“They are under too great a 
handicap now to justify their oper- 
ation under almost any circum- 
stances.” 


Of the Retail Census: 

“It should help manufacturers to 
avoid two ‘fool plans’ on which 
others have tripped in past.” 








place of sale of many commodities. 
It is a serious question whether 
downtown commercial property will 
continue to command the high rentals 
which have characterized it in recent 
years. Certainly the situation pro- 
vides the opportunity for the large 
department store or food market 
equipped with convenient parking 
facilities in its sub-basement, not 
only to outrank its less fortunate 
competitors but also to become a 
larger distributor of related mer- 
chandise of all kinds. It seems prob- 


able that the large office building of 





“No longer is the kind of store synonymous with the commodities sold. 
Drug stores long ago added fountains and lunches, and are now adding 
electrical goods, radios, toys, stationery, books and canned groceries” 
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the future, equipped with parking 
facilities, will house the smaller shops 
within its basement and street floor 
in preference to the small store build- 
ings now characteristic of the down- 
town district. 

Accessibility, in its many forms, is 
destined to become increasingly a 
factor in consumer buying. Because 
of it, highly specialized stores, such 
as sales offices maintained by a manu- 
facturer for the sale of a single 
product or line, are under too great 
a handicap even now to justify their 
operation. 

In the first place, every customer 
must be brought in by advertising of 
that specific article. This means that 
of every 1,000 readers who note an 
advertisement, not over 100 are re- 
motely interested, and perhaps three 
reach the point of noting the address 
and actually stopping at the store. 


N the second place, the salesman 

then must sell the prospect with- 
out the aid of comparison lines. The 
well-managed retail store, on the 
other hand, always displays other 
lines along with your own, and the 
salesman works the customer up to 
the point of buying your product by 
comparing it frankly with others at 
higher and lower price, and permit- 
ting the customer to make her own 
choice—or think she had made -her 
own choice. 

In the third place, there is no other 
merchandise to sell the customer 
while she is in the store, to help 
defray the expense of getting her 
into the store and the other operating 
expenses. Also, having attracted the 
customer to the store, unless you are 
selling an article of frequent pur- 
chase you are throwing away a big 
retail advantage, in that you have 
nothing to attract her back to the 
store as a regular customer. 

So in most cases it is better to plan 
your distribution through established 
retail stores, where the sale can be 
made at less expense 
and with more satis- 
faction to the cus- 
tomer. 


3. How THE RE- 
TAIL CENSUS HELPS 
MANUFACTURERS Lo- 
CATE PROFITABLE 
OUTLETS. 

The Retail Census 
provides the means 
by which the manu- 
facturer can find out 
what kinds of stores 
sell his class of prod- 
uct, and in what 
quantity. It shows 
how much it costs 
these stores to oper- 
ate, what else they 


Ewing Galloway 
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sell,.-how much. of their business is 
open-account and installment credit, 
and ‘gives. an analysis by size of busi- 
ness... It shows also how many of 
the stores are independents, how 
many are chains and, in the case of 
electrical appliance manufacturers, 
how many are operated by the gas 
and electric companies. 


ANUFACTURERS can_ use 

the Retail Census to locate 
distributing warehouses. Having se- 
lected the kinds of stores to be used 
as outlets, the census shows how 
many of each are located in each city 
and county. Plot each section of the 
country on a map and locate the dis- 
tributing plant in the center of each 
important cluster. This method is 
equally applicable whether you plan 
to sell directly to dealers or through 
wholesalers. Population is no meas- 
ure of sales potentialities, and no 
longer should be used in budgeting 
sales and advertising, for the Retail 
Census provides the correct measur- 
ing stick based upon actual relative 
sales. The number of retail employ- 
ees, in comparison to the total num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed, is 
a good index of the industrial char- 
acteristics of cities, and will help in 
planning sales campaigns. 

The final series of State reports of 
the .Retail Census, now being com- 
pleted State by State, contain a num- 
ber of analyses of sales by commodi- 
ties. Only about 15 per cent. of the 
retailers in the country were able to 
report commodity sales, but this 15 
per cent. represents from 40 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. of total retail sales. 
The commodity coverage varies with 
each kind of business, in some cases 
reaching 100 per cent. The figures 
therefore are given in percentage, 
and can be applied to the entire 
volume of sales to determine the ap- 
proximate total sales of any listed 
commodity, for a city or State. 


4. How THE Retait CENSUS 
Herpes MANUFACTURERS AvoID 
MARKETING PITFALLS. 

The Retail Census should also be 
helpful in influencing a manufac- 
turer to avoid two fool plans on 
which others have tripped in the past. 

One is to attempt to promulgate a 
price policy which does not provide 
enough margin to cover the now 
known costs of the wholesaler and 
the retailer, thereby encountering 
fatal sales resistance when the at- 
tempt is made to foist the policy on 
the retailer. Operating expenses of 
‘ each kind of retailer are now to be 
had in the Retail Census reports, and 
price policies can be planned accord- 
ingly. 

The second fool plan is to adver- 
tise queer credit terms nationally 
which are in conflict with equally 


desirable and well-established credit 
terms of retailers. The large retail- 
ers are not going to change their 
terms to suit the whims of each pro- 
ducer, and they resent the action of 
the advertiser, because it provokes 
misunderstandings with their custo- 
mers. The practice is harmful and 
unnecessary. Another is to advertise 
a fixed price and not provide for 
adjusting the transportation charges 
to make the net cost uniform. Other 
such policies, not well thought out in 
advance, often have caused the fail- 
ure of an entire sales campaign by 
encountering unexpected dealer re- 
sistance which could have _ been 
avoided by a little more thoughtful 
planning. 


5. Census SHows Cities Not 
ALIKE AS MARKETS. 

As the Retail Census progresses 
toward its objective, the final series 
of State-by-State detailed reports and 
the trade studies, some aspects of 
retail distribution in various classes 
of cities may be stated with reason- 
able finality, even approaching prin- 
ciples. Let us conclude this report 
by outlining a few of them, in addi- 
tion to those already included in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

Cities fall into four classes. 

First are metropolitan cities such 
as New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Atlanta and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, to mention only a few which, 
with their surrounding zones of 
retail influence, are complete retail 
centers. Metropolitan cities are not 
influenced by the pull of a nearby 
larger city, and that is their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, evidenced 
by a normal relationship or ratio 
between the nine major retail groups 
(see any retail census report). In 
the metropolis and its surrounding 
territory as a unit, the sale of each 
retail commodity is in fixed ratio to 
the sale of all other commodities, 
adjusted only for climatic differences. 
That is to say, in the territory as a 
whole a given percentage of money 
spent at retail goes for food, another 
for shoes, and so on. However, the 
metropolitan city itself is not bal- 
anced. It is notably deficient in the 
sale of foods, gasoline and oil, chil- 
dren’s wear, cheap shoes, casual 
household needs of low unit price, 
lumber, building supplies and certain 
other commodities. But of these 
same commodities the suburban 
towns receive more than their pro- 
portionate share. 

Metropolitan cities attract to them- 
selves from their zones of retail 
influence a great majority of the 
business in merchandise of high unit 
price, in which variety in selection, 
correctness of fashion or inherent 
quality are vital factors in the mind 
of the purchaser. Examples are 


FORBES for 


furniture, furs, men’s clothing, wo- 
men’s better apparel, and quality 
jewelry. ‘ 

Merchandise of more than casual 
appeal, the purchase of which is con- 
sidered something of an event, at- 
tracts purchasers to the downtown 
metropolitan stores from distances of 
fifty to one hundred miles (and in 
the West from greater distances) for 
at least four reasons: First, stocks 
are larger and offer more oppor- 
tunity for individual selection; sec- 
ond, more attention is paid to fashion 
appeal and stocks turn faster; third, 
purchasers have more confidence in 
the technical ability of the buying or 
merchandising staffs of the metro- 
politan stores as to fashion-authen- 
ticity and inherent quality; and 
finally, metropolitan stores which are 
large advertisers are better known, 
often, than local stores because of 
steady, effective advertising in metro- 
politan papers af large suburban 
circulation. 

Transportation is simple, and cus- 
tomers from nearby cities are not so 
disturbed about parking difficulties 
because they usually come to town 
for the day and park in a convenient 
garage. It is the city customers and 
those from the surrounding residen- 
tial suburbs who are being lost to 
downtown stores because of traffic 
congestion. 


HE second class of cities may be 

described as the residential sub- 
urbs. 
nience merchandise predominates. In 
addition, they sell children’s’ wear, 
men’s furnishings but not much 
clothing, women’s accessories and 
low-end dresses but not much other 
apparel, hardware, building supplies 
and any bulky merchandise of low 
unit cost. They also sell high priced 
nationally advertised articles such as 
household appliances and automo- 
biles, when the price is fixed by the 
national advertising and applies uni- 
versally, so that there is no price 
advantage to the customer in going 
to the city and there is a decided con- 
venience in dealing with a local store. 
Branch stores of large city stores are 
succeeding in selling more and more 
quality merchandise because of con- 
fidence and advertising. Chains such 
as drug and radio chains, selling 
merchandise habitually advertised on 
a cut-price appeal, find suburban 
units successful. 

Cities which are in no_ sense 
suburbs but are within the zone of 
retail influence of larger metropoli- 
tan cities constitute the third class. 
In these, the ratio between the nine 
major groups of retailers is normal 
except as to the types of merchandise 
for which the customers prefer to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THOUGHTS 






ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


UR politics and our economics 

are in conflict everywhere in the 
world to-day. Our economics are 
necessarily international because of 
our interdependence upon each other. 
Our politics, on the other hand, are 
national, increasingly so in every 
country. The first is forcing itself 
through frontiers toward an integ- 
rated world; the other is building up 
man-made barriers around a much 
larger number of political units than 
existed before the war. The forces 
are violent and imposing. Some bet- 
ter way must be found of accommo- 
dating each to the other or they will 
destroy each other. — Owen D. 
Young. 


An ounce of courtesy is worth a 
pound of apology.—Joseph G. John- 


son. 


Each time you think good thoughts 
and act them out in life they feed 
your mind and character. Nourish- 
ment can be had only through use. 
Unused thoughts are like good books 
on the shelf which are unread. One 
becomes educated only through read- 


ing, study, and application, not 
through mere possession. — Aaron 
Wirpel. 


To save something each month 
develops self-control. This power 
frees one from fear and gives abid- 
ing courage. Such moral strength is 
of far greater value than the mere 
possession of the money «that has 
been saved.—Samuel. W. Reyburn. 


We 
what has happened and adjust our- 
selves to a new mode of living, one 
in which there is less luxury but 
more stability. Everywhere there has 
been a tendency to abandon the soil 
and flock to the cities. In time peo- 
ple may come to realize that the 
country offers a happier existence 
than complex city life. They may 
want to return to their. farms, but 
then perhaps it will be too late— 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. 








must reconcile ourselves to’ 


How majestic is naturalness. I 
have never met a man whom I really 
considered a great man who was not 
always natural and simple. Affecta- 
tion is inevitably the mark of one not 
sure of himself —General Charles G. 
Dawes. 


4 
A Text 


The righteeus also shall hold 
on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger 
and stronger.—Job 17:9. 


Sent in by H. A. Tait, Dallas, 
Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of text used. 


I make the most of my enjoy- 
ments ; and as for my troubles, I pack 
them in as little compass as I can for 
myself, and never let them annoy 
others.—Southey. 


A Forecast 


What does the future hold? 
Nobody knows. We always hear 

“The future cannot be foretold,” 
And yet, the future is so clear. 


I am no prophet, yet I’m sure, 
“No matter how low stocks may be, 
That Motherlove will still endure, 
Through panics and eternity. 


Profits may lessen, banks may fail— 

That will not dim the silvery moon. 

Men may complain and sigh and wail, 

But not one lark will change its 
tune. 


The future? Need I read your palm 
To know that joy and happiness 

Will come to you, serene and calm. 
Although your income may be less? 


Tf you will only bear in mind 
That first of all you are a man, 
With all the blessings of mankind. 
Foretell the future? Yes—you can! 


—Erich Brandeis. 


AD times are good times for the 

development of new ideas, im- 
proved methods and new business. 
When things are slack, opportunity 
is afforded for work in the laboratory 
of the brain and the laboratory in the 
factory and the research department 
is put on its mettle. Bad times are 
also good times to take a mental in- 
ventory of everything pertaining to 
one’s business, to study the lesson 
that experience should have taught 
and to take a look into the future as 
far as our too-limited human intelli- 
gence will permit—W. R. Angell, 
president, Continental Motors Corp. 


A man’s value lies in his ability to 
think individually and act collectively. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


The man who can be nothing but 
serious or nothing but merry is but 
half a man.—Leigh Hunt. 


Sharing is the great and imperative 
need of our time. An unshared life is 
not living. He who shares does not 
lessen but greatens his life, espe- 
cially if sharing be done not formally 
nor conventionally, but with such 
heartiness as springs out of an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of tle 
religion of sharing—Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. . 


They are ill discoverers that think 
there is no land, when they can see 
nothing but sea.—Francis Bacon. 


That. business is bad is “the 
bunk”; that men are demoralized is 
the truth. Suddenly gone mad, we 
have been rushing down the moun- 
tain side of despair to the sea. Shall 
we flounder in the waters? Or shall 
we be men? Strike out for shore, 
get our feet on the sure footing of 
American opportunity, take new 
courage and climb the first steep 
bank, there to behold new plains that 
stretch out in gently rising ascent 
and away as far as the eye can see.— 
L. A. Steele. ee 
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What the R. F. C. Means 


to Every Business Man 


A Non-Technical Explanation of the Government’s 
Program to End Deflation and Revive Trade 


HEREVER business 
men gather _ to-day, 
these questions are dis- 
cussed: “What is this new 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration? What will it do 
for business? What will it 
do for me?” 
Direct from Washington, 


J. M. Daiger answers, for 
FORBES’ readers: 


How Soon Will the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 
Get to Work? 


Manifestly a two-billion-dollar 
credit institution cannot spring into 
full functioning in a few days or a 
few weeks. It is already apparent, 
however, that a new factor of great 
strength and power is at work in the 
country’s banking and financial af- 
fairs; hence it is important that 
business men and _ investors—the 
users of credit and the providers of 
capital—shall understand the large 
objectives of the R. F. C. and shape 
their own plans accordingly. 


What Will the R. F. C. Do? 


The strategy of the R. F. C. in- 
volves both defensive measures 
against current deflationary forces in 
business and offensive measures to 
hasten a substantial business re- 
covery. Congress has given the R. 
F. C. broad powers, large resources, 
and great flexibility—the three es- 
sentials that Governor Meyer urged 
for it. It is his conception that the 
credit forces of the R. F. C. shall be 
placed squarely behind the country’s 
existing lending institutions, moving 
quickly to any part of the United 
States where a major difficulty arises 
and intervening promptly in the pub- 
lic interest. That is defensive, of 
course—a means of checking runs 
on banks and building associations, 
and of protecting these institutions 
against them when they do occur. 


What Will Be Its “Offensive 
Strategy”? 


Every business man is all too pain- 
fully aware that one of the chief 


By J. M. DAIGER 


obstacles to a recovery of domestic 
business for some months past has 
been the inability of responsible bor- 
rowers to obtain their usual lines of 
credit, together with drastic pressure 
to reduce loans both on conimercial 
paper and on securities. From a con- 
dition of extremely easy credit last 
Spring, when we talked of money 
going begging at 114%, the country 
passed in a few months, as a result 
of economic and political disturb- 
ances abroad and widespread bank- 
ing troubles at home, to a severe con- 
traction of credit and a virtual ces- 
sation of new lending. Yet there is 
a great abundance of potential lend- 
ing capacity in the banks, frozen 
there by fear. The release for active 
and normal lending operations of 
this immense volume of frozen 
credit, itself many times the amount 
of new credit that the R. F. C. will 


and there is one class of investments 
that is regarded as the key to the 
present demoralized state of all se- 
curities. The former is the building 
industry and the latter is railroad 
bonds. Much of the constructive ef- 
fort of the R. F. C. will be directed 
toward these. 


What Will the R. F. C. Do for 
the Building Industry? 


This does not mean, with regard 
to the building industry, that the R. 
F. C. will undertake to bring about 
a real estate boom comparable with 
that which began in 1922 and con- 
tinued its dizzy ascent until 1928. It 
does mean that, through loans to 
banks, building and loan associations, 
mortgage loan companies, and _ in- 
surance companies—on sound mort- 
gages now held by them, including 
many that are in default—the R, 
F. C. will be able to protect home 
owners and other real estate holders 


Heads of R. F. C. and Senator Carter Glass, 
Who Is Sponsoring New Banking Laws 





Carter Glass 


ject of the corporation’s 
offensive campaigns. 


What Industries Will Receive 
Most Help? 


Of course, the R. F. C. cannot 
bring its constructive credit forces 
directly to bear on all lines of busi- 
ness at once. There is one industry, 
however, that is regarded as the key 
to many of the present retarding 
factors now affecting all business, 


major 


Eugene Meyer 
put directly into use, will be the ob- 


Charles G. Dawes 


against foreclosure proceedings that 
might otherwise be unavoidable. 
Though it will not be able to pro- 
tect unsoundly financed properties 
against foreclosure and _ liquidation, 
it will be able to protect responsible 
farmers, home-owners and operators 
of soundly financed properties 
against the competition of bankrupt 
real estate enterprises. 

Because ‘the building industry is 
normally the country’s largest user 
of labor and raw materials, Gov- 
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ernor Meyer looks upon the severe 
decline of building activity as one of 
the most fundamental factors now 
affecting employment, commodity 
prices, consuming power, and the 
volume of freight carried by the 
railroads. Conversely, an early re- 
vival of building activity would have 
now, as it had in the depression of 
ten years ago, an effect upon the 
national economy more far-reaching 
than the recovery of any other single 
industry. Governor Meyer thinks it 
questionable that, taking the country 
as a whole on the normal basis of 
growth, there has been such an 
enormous over-expansion of space, 
despite the undeniable overbuilding 
in certain areas. His view is that the 
real estate situation is characterized 
more by weakness in financing than 
by actual overbuilding, and he re- 
gards its inactivity as the most im- 
portant single economic factor of an 
unfavorable character as far as the 
United States is concerned. 

Plainly, then, there is the expecta- 
tion that money now frozen in real 
estate mortgages will be released to 
the lending institutions by the 
R. F. C. for new loans to individ- 
uals and business enterprises that 
are in a position to take advantage 
of present real’ estate prices and 
building costs if they can obtain 
the normal and necessary mortgage 
financing. The revival of construc- 
tion that “normal growth” would 
warrant on a large scale is chiefly 
the replacement of old structures 
with modern ones that afford better 
accommodations and more depend- 
able sources of income, and the devel- 
opment of suburban areas that auto- 
mobile and motor-bus transportation 
make easily accessible to the larger 
cities. Construction loans and mort- 
gage loans to finance sound building 
and buying of this character may be 
expected to form an important part 


of the credit released through the 
x2. C. 


What Will It Do for the 
Railroads? 


With regard to the railroads, the 
set-up of the R. F. C. recognizes two 
essential facts: (1) that railroad 
bonds represent the very foundation 


of the investment structure of all - 


fiduciary institutions—savings banks, 
the savings and. thrift departments 
of commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, estates, insurance companies, 
schools, colleges, libraries, hospitals ; 
(2) that the financing of railroads 
through public offerings of securities 
1s virtually impossible in the pres- 
ent state of railroad earnings and of 
the market for railroad securities. 
Unlike the building industry, the 
units of which are widely scattered, 
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the railroad industry is highly con- 
centrated. For this reason, and for 
the further reason that railroad 
financing is under Government regu- 
lation through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the R. F. C. is 
authorized to make loans directly to 
railroad companies. This is the only 
exception to the rule that the R. F. C. 
must confine its loans to financial in- 
stitutions. The very fact that the 
R. F. C. is authorized to make loans 
to roads “unable to obtain funds 
upon reasonable terms through bank- 
ing channels or from the general 
public” has already had a marked 
effect upon outstanding issues of 
railroad bonds; and the knowledge 
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that the roads can obtain credit from 
the R. F. C. goes far to remove the 
major element of uncertainty in 
the railroad -situation—the question 
whether the roads would be able to 
meet their maturing obligations. 

Whether the calls of the railroads 
upon R. F. C. credit prove to be 
many or few, the most important 
effect of its operations in that direc- 
tion will be in sustaining the industry 
which, next to building and its re- 
lated lines, is the country’s largest 
employer of labor and buyer of ma- 
terials. Furthermore, the assurance 
of credit to the railroads should make 
their buying power felt increasingly 
in all related lines of business and 
in other lines as well. 


Will the R. F. C. Offer Help to 
Small Business? 


The building industry and the rail- 
roads have been discussed here at 
some length because they are funda- 
mental points in R. F. C. strategy— 
big problems to be attacked in a big 
way in the effort to make the R. F. 
C. a potent factor in restoring busi- 
ness generally by reviving the two 
biggest key industries. It will be evi- 
dent that this is vastly different from 
and vastly greater than any other 
effort toward business recovery that 
has been made in the United States 
during the last two years—and also 
vastly different from and _ vastly 
greater than the conception that 
many persons have of the R. F. C. 
and its functions. But if in explain- 
ing these major objectives the im- 
pression has been given that the R. 
F. C. will engage only in large-scale 
operations, that is not intended: the 
restoration of credit to the small 
business man and the small farmer 
is just as much a part of its program 
as the restoration of credit to the 
building industry, the railroads, and 
other large enterprises. 


How Will Credit Be Obtainable 
from the R. F. C.? 


There seems to be a widespread 
misconception, however, of the man- 
ner in which credit from the R. F. C. 
is obtainable. Except in the case of 
the railroads, the R. F. C. does not 
supersede the regularly established 
lending agencies—State and National 
banks, mutual savings banks, trust 
companies, Federal land banks, Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, joint- 
stock land banks, agricultural and 
livestock credit corporations, credit 
unions, building and loan associa- 
tions, mortgage loan companies, and 
insurance companies. To all these 
classes of institutions the R. F. C. 
is authorized to make loans; but it is 
not authorized to make loans directly 
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to business borrowers or individuals. 
The essential purpose of the loans to 
financial institutions is to release so- 
called frozen credit by taking over, 
in effect, loans that they are now car- 
rying. The R. F. C. is expressly pro- 
hibited from making loans to finance 
any enterprise initiated subsequent to 
January 22, 1932, the date of the 
passage of the R. F. C. Act, except 
in the case of loans for agricultural 
purposes, and for financing new ex- 
port shipments. The maximum 
amount that may be loaned to any 
one institution is $100,000,000. 


What Can the R. F. C. Do That 
Existing Banks Could Not Do? 


Because of the broad discretion 
given to its directors and the great 
elasticity of its operations, the R. F. 
C. will not be hampered in its lend- 
ing by the restrictions that law and 
custom—and, more recently, fear— 
have imposed on banks and other 
lending agencies. The fact that a 
loan may be “slow” will not preclude 
its being made if it is good other- 
wise; for the R. F. C. can lend for 
a term of three years and make ex- 
tensions up to a total of five years 
from the date of the original loan. 
Nor will the R. F. C. have to be 
governed by the current market price 
of real estate, commodities, and 
securities that may be offered to it 
as collateral if the intrinsic value is 
sound and the standing of the bor- 
rowing institution good. 


Will the R. F. C. “Throw Good 
Money After Bad”? 


_ It should be borne in mind that 
all loans made by the R. F. C. must 
be “fully and adequately secured” 
and that any individual or corporate 
borrower’s paper accepted by it as 
security for a loan will be in the 
nature of collateral only: the pri- 
mary obligation to the R. F. C. is 
that of the financial institution to 
which its loan is made. In other 
words, the business man, farmer, or 
mortgagor who obtains credit indi- 
rectly from the R. F. C——and that 
is the only way he can obtain it— 
must stand well enough with his 
local’ lending institution to have it 
guarantee his paper. 

This brings us to a wide gap in 
the country’s present banking and 
credit structure; namely, the lack of 
any local lending institutions in large 
areas that have been particularly 
hard hit by bank failures. 
this condition exists the R. F. C. will 
undertake to restore local lending 
facilities through co-operation with 
local business and agricultural lead- 
ers. It is authorized to use up to 
$200,000,000 for the relief of closed 


Where . 


banks, either to aid in reorganizing 
them or to make loans to receivers 
for advances to depositors. Since a 
permanent corporation is projected 
at Washington to take over the latter 
function, the R. F. C. will be able 
to direct most of its efforts among 
closed banks toward those that are 
in a position to be reorganized. 

A further measure at Washington 
that would provide new lending fa- 
cilities in communities whose banks 
have been wiped out is the provision 
in the Glass bill authorizing National 
banks with a capital of $1,000,000 or 
more to establish county-wide or 
State-wide branches in any State 
where these are authorized for State 
banks. In these States the R. F. C. 
would be able to help National banks 
in the larger cities take over closed 
bariks in the outlying territories and 
reopen them as branches. It is also 
probable that, with the help now 
available through the R. F. C., State 
banks in the larger cities will proceed 
in the same manner. 


How Will the R. F. C. Stimulate 
Business? 


With the purchasing power of the 
depositors of closed banks restored 
through advances of a substantial 
part of their deposits; with new 
lending facilities provided for small 
merchants and farmers who now 
have no local banks to go to; par- 
ticularly with the release of the great 
potential lending power of the thou- 
sands of existing institutions through- 
out the country, the money put into 
circulation both directly and indirect- 
ly through the R. F. C. should exer- 
cise a powerful effect not only on the 
volume of business activity, but upon 
prices as well. 

Forced liquidation, chiefly by 
banks, has brought about an extreme 
deflation of the price level in both 
commodities and securities. By mak- 
ing loans of a character that will 
render the indiscriminate dumping 
of commodities and securities un- 
necessary, the R. F. C. hopes to lift 
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that pressure of liquidation to such 
a degree that prices will respond, 
that a gradual and orderly liquida- 
tion of accumulated indebtedness will 
be made possible on a rising price 
level, and that commercial and in- 
dustrial buyers will be induced to 
carry larger stocks of merchandise 
and raw materials. 

When Governor Meyer appeared 
before the Congressional banking 
committees to urge the creation of 
the R. F. C., one point on which he 
was pressed for an opinion was its 
probable effect on prices. “The way 
to attack the situation at this time, 
it seems to me,” he said, “is to direct 
through this agency a flow of credit 
to the weak spots and to affect the 
price level by a general strengthen- 
ing of these ‘spots and of the entire 
structure. I should be hopeful that 
a better state of affairs in the finan- 
cial structure would result from the 
operation of the corporation, and 
that should be helpful in connection 
with the price level. Of course, the 
present prices of many of our com- 
modities and of other kinds of prop- 
erty are ridiculous.” 


Isn’t This Just One More Way 
of Putting the Government 
into Business? 


And his answer to an important 
question that the setting up of the 
R. F. C. has brought to the mind of 
every business man: Does this mean 
Government in business? The an- 
swer is as candid as it is clear: Ex- 
isting financial institutions were not 
built, and existing laws governing 
their operations were not devised, to 
meet a situation such as that which 
prevails all over the world. Neither 
the institutions nor the lawmakers 
could have been expected to foresee 
such a situation. It is therefore 
logical, under these exceptional cir- 
cumstances and conditions, to create 
some special machinery of a tem- 
porary character to deal with the ex- 
ceptional situation. 


Hotels Empty? Ask Ralph Hitz 


(Continued from page 15) 


That roof garden actually cost 
$300,000. At Hitz’ insistence Joseph 
Urban, world famous theatrical de- 
signer, was brought from New York 
to do the job. It is to-day one of 
the most delightful dining places in 
the country. And it paid. Just as 
Hitz popularized supper and lunch- 
eon dancing at the Hotel Gibson, he 
made the roof garden the place to go 
in Cincinnati. It was a place to be 
seen. Whereas, prior to his advent, 
the Hotel Gibson had been paying 


$10,000 for programs for school 
dances held at the hotel, Hitz spent 
$60,000. That paid too. 

The Porthos, Athos and d’Artag- 
nan of the hotel business are Ralph 
Hitz, E. J. Frawley, general man- 
ager of the Hearst hotels in New 
York, and Theodore DeWitt, manag- 
ing director of the Hollenden in Cleve- 
land, the Mayflower in Akron, and 
the Neil House in Columbus. Twenty 
years ago all three worked together 
at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas 
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¢ would not buy SO much, LE 


YOUR NICKEL would not get so much or so efficient telephone 
service, if it were not for the savings that result from the Bell System - 
Western Electric relation. Western Electric is wapplier to the Bell 
System, of which it is a member. Its customers, the telephone companies, 
are also members. This close relation makes possible: (1) minimum sales 
expense (2) more accurate and economical scheduling of production 


(3) the advantages of quantity buying—Western Electric buys for 


.) 


the entire system, huge quantities at favorable 


prices (4) direct distribution, saving several 


yan s le ct’ ic 


Bey 


We ster” se fe purer \ intermediate profits. All this spells economy — 


oll sei m 
.pyrors J°° which is passed on to you the telephone public. 
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@ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @® 
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For 37 Years 


EGARDLESS of booms and depres- 
sions, Investors Syndicate has shown 
an uninterrupted and substantial 

growth each year for 37 years. 

In 1931 Total Resources made the 
greatest increase of any twelve-months 
period in the history of the institution. 

Capital, Surplus and Reserves also re- 
corded a substantial and proportionate 
increase. 


38th 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ConDiITION 
December 31, 1931 
ASSETS 
err er Posatcaliaanatis $ 712,572.36 
Bonds and Securities............ 4,156,841 .33 
First Mortgage Loans........... 34,310,118.72 
Loans on Certificates............ 3,094,410.38 
MMR aisc.dctmcnctccenecee 2,453,881.34 
Real Estate Contracts of Sale...... 1,222,328.72 
Accounts Receivable........... 591,017.04 
Furniture and Fixtures........... 72,175.36 
her Assets..... peyalaueaiaisareoiaierm 32,873.30 
MNES Scabcaandinsaeeeuios $46,646,218.55 
LIABILITIES 
Certificate Cash Surrender Values. . $32,983,024.75 
Contingent Liability Reserve..... 6,388,866.07 
Accrued Liabilities Not Due..... 277,941.89 
Other Current Liabilities......... 3,274.34 
Mortgages Sold.............00% 430,433.07 
otal Liabilities............ 40,453,540.12 
“—_. $4,690,578.08 
eserve.... 578, 
Capital and 
Surplus.... 1,502,100.35 
Total Capital, Surplus and Reserve. 6,192,678.43 
Ms Seicccniacecsuncaseenr $46,646,218.55 
CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the accounts pertaining to the 
above statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
Investors Syndicate as of December 31, 1931, as 
shown by its books and records. Our audit included 
the actual verification of evidence of the possession 
of allits assets, together with appraisals of proper- 
ties wherever such appraisals appeared necessary. 
We have also investigated the renewal experience 
of the Certificates and are of the opinion that the 
table of reserves adopted by the Syndicate, together 
with the future payments called for by the Certifi- 
cates and interest accretions at the present rate will 
cover the discharge of all Certificates as they be- 
come due. 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that, in our opinion, 
the above balance sheet correctly reflects the finan- 
cial condition of the Investors Syndicate as of 
December 31, 1931. The Syndicate has complied 
with all of our requirements as auditors. 


S. H. and LEE J. WOLFE 
By (s) Lee J. Wolfe 
Consulting Actuaries, Auditors and Accountants 
New York City 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 


Offices in Assets Over 


51 Cities $46,000,000 





City. The appellation of the “three 
musketeers” came subsequently, after 
each had lent the other aid at critical 
times. 

Hitz is dark, heavy set; he has 
tremendous energy. Absorbed in his 
work he has dictated until one 
o’clock in the morning when, hap- 
pening to notice the tired look of 
his stenographer, he stopped with an 
apology. He sleeps little; a catnap 
in the barber’s chair thoroughly re- 
freshes him. 

When he comes to a hotel, there is 
no need to herald his arrival. Two 
days after taking over the Hotel 
Gibson he had all the furniture re- 
moved and new furniture put in. 
Change. Newness. “Ralph Hitz is 
here.” He wants people to talk 
about his hotel. Because he animates 
the hotel with an infusion of his own 
personality, it inevitably follows that 
he gets himself talked about. 

Things happen when Hitz is 
around. Ten years ago he became 
general manager of Fenway Hall in 
Cleveland. Within 90 days of his 
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arrival business doubled. How? 
“Figures,” he repeats, “figures and 
their proper application.” It is his 
fetish. 

Strangely, his own idea of the 
perfect hotel employee is nearly the 
antithesis of himself. He should be 
the Nordic type, blond, handsome to 
a degree, and a college graduate. 
Hitz is dark; by orthodox standards 
not handsome; he ceased studying to 
become an architect at 16 to come to 
America. 

With all his practicality there is 
inbred in Hitz a sentimentality as 
strong as that which inspired the 
waltzes for which his birthplace is 
famous. It asserts itself at times in 
a strong nostalgic urge that sends 
him to the telephone for a call to 
his parents, who are still living in 
Vienna. 

His diversions are playing pinochle 
and going to night clubs. The latter 
is less a diversion than an assertion 
of his gregarious nature. He likes 
to be with his friends. That is 
where he finds them. 


New Marketing Methods 


(Continued from page 18) 


journey to the larger city, as already 
described. Even as to such com- 
modities, the lure of the metropolitan 
city often is offset by the existence 
of outstanding local stores, good 
theatres and an attractive shopping 
district which not only hold the busi- 
ness of local residents but attract. 
trade from other cities even nearer 
the metropolis. The Retail Census 
reveals the existence of such unusual 
situations. 

The fourth class of city is the 
independent city, which is far enough 
away from metropolitan cities to be 
unaffected by their retail influence 
and yet has no surrounding suburban 
area. These cities are in constant 
competition with each other for the 
trade of the towns and rural areas 
situated between them. As a rule, 
they are about typical as to the ratio 
between the major groups of retail- 
ers, the main causes of variance 
being the nature of the agricultural 
activities in the surrounding districts, 
condition of roads and the alertness 
of local retailers as evidenced by 
modern stores, good merchandising 
and an attractive shopping-theatre 
district. 


HERE ought to be some valu- 

able lessons in all that has hap- 
pened in the distribution field since 
about 1926. But can they be dis- 
cerned and taken to heart in the 
short time remaining before business 
again will be under forced draft? 


This present moment, short though 
it may be, can be turned to advantage 


_ by making of it a period of research 


and intensive study, to the end that 
when all of our capacity again is 
taken up with promotional and oper- 
ating activities, some of us at least 
will avoid the repetition of market- 
ing practices which we now have the 
opportunity to ascertain are unsound 
and costly in the light of recent 
changes in the field of distribution. 
In this research and intensive study, 
the new Retail Census should play 
an important part in the plans of any 
manufacturer. 





Look for the small jobs which no 
one else wants; do them well and the 
bigger ones will come to you. A small 
job well done is worth more to you 
and your employer than the big- 
gest job half done—The Stamford 
Banker. 


Super-Salesmanship can only be 
attained by your development of the 
knowledge of the three essential fac- 
tors of the sale—your commodity, 
yourself and your prospective buyer. 
You must, to continually increase 
your sales, present your proposition 
in terms that appeal to the buyer to 
establish the mental contact necessary 
to overcome the resistance which he 
has naturally built against your pres- 
entation.—The Sample Case. 
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A thoughtful 
REPORT— 


An accurate 


APPRAISAL 
to help solve your problem 


In the solution of your business problems involving finance—reorganiza- 
tion—merger—expansion—a report or an appraisal will play an important part. 


Recently one of our reports was helpful in effecting the merger of sev- 
eral tool companies. Another dealt with the expansion of the business of an 
important paper manufacturer. A third was the basis for the reorganization 
of a large oil business. Still others have been prepared for banking houses in 
connection with the origination of securities. Currently we are engaged in 
such work for widely differing interests. 


In industrial, banking, and utility fields, reports and appraisals of 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation are recognized for their accuracy 
and for their clear, forward-looking thought. 


For further information address our New York Office, 90 Broad Street. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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... B.C. Forbes Predicts... 















































ORTUNES await those who 
have the courage, the vision— 
and the means—to buy securi- 
ties at current levels. 

Admittedly, no convincing evi- 
dence has developed that this coun- 
try has already started to move along 
the highway of prosperity. 

Not only are reports covering the 
final quarter of last year unfavor- 
able, but January brought no general 
betterment. Commercial failures, in- 
deed, broke all records for the first 
month of any year. Security quota- 
tions hardly held their own. Employ- 
ment reports were mixed; so were 
retail trade reports. Bank clearings 
showed marked contraction. Railway 
traffic fell below the opening month 
of last year and latest railway earn- 
ings’ statements are distinctly un- 
favorable. Steel output was disap- 
pointingly light. Copper weakened. 
Oil chaos continued. Farm products, 
although tending higher, fluctuated 
erratically. 

Gold has been leaving the country 
in heavy volume. Although brokers’ 
loans declined, credit tightened. 
Banks were closed at various points. 
One or two sizeable blocks of bonds 
offered at the end of the month met 
a lukewarm reception. A spurt in 
second-grade bonds petered out. Un- 
usual inactivity characterized both 
the bond and the stock market. 


LARM over Japan’s defiance of 

protests issued by foreign Pow- 
ers became more intense at the be- 
ginning of February. 

Without seeking to gloss over the 
many adverse factors at home and 
abroad, and without presuming to 
say that foreign and domestic clouds 
are about to lift, one can neverthe- 
less unhesitatingly predict that 
enormous profits will be reaped by 
investors who buy now and hold on. 
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Fortunes 
Await 


Security 


Buyers 


The more conservative can find 
innumerable bargains in bonds of all 
grades, but more especially issues of 
important ‘railway systems. Bonds 
which ordinarily would command 
par, have been selling anywhere from 
75 to 25. A wide variety of trust- 
worthy interest-bearing obligations 
can be picked up at fifty cents on the 
dollar, 


ONSIDER what has happened 

to American railway stocks. In- 
stead of measuring from the dizzy 
heights reached during 1929, and 
instead of citing the lowest levels 
touched before the rate increase was 
granted, before the railway credit 
fund was organized, before the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
was established, before the wage re- 
duction was effected—instead of tak- 
ing extremes, let us examine how far 
the shares and the capital value of 
our leading railroads declined from 
the high prices of 1930-1931 to the 
opening of this month. 


’ Price 
High Jan. Approx. 

Common Stocks 1930-31 30, ’32 Shrinkage 
a eee 242 83 $386,000,000 
Atlantic Coast Line.. 175 37 114,000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 122 18 267,000,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 51 27 184,000,006 
Chicago & Northwest 9% 10 129,000,000 
Delaware & Hudson... 181 79 53,000,000 
Delaware, Lack & W. 153 22 221,000,000 
Etié. Ist Pid. isccscees 67 11 (A) 120,000,000 
Great Northern Pfd.. 102 21 202,000,000 
Illinois Central R. R. 137 15 166,000,000 
Lehigh Valley ....... 85 14 86,000,000 
Louisville & Nashville 138 25 133,000,000 
Missouri Pacific Pfd.. 145 21 (B) 161,000,000 
New York Central... 193 29 825,000,000 
New York, New 

Haven & Hartford.. 128 27 159,000,000 
Norfolk & Western 

TY acchaadteanenpans 56 127 194,000,000 


y. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 97 19 





193,000,000 
Pennsylvania R. R.... 87 21 870,000,000 
ORG ED. ascccccce 141 39 143,000,000 
Southern Pacific Co.. 127 32 4,000,000 
Southern Ry. ........ 157 10 (C)172,000,000 
Union Pacific R. R... 243 75 384,000,000 
——- 141 *35 $5,516,000,000 


* Average price. 

(A) Based on 479,000 First Preferred, 160,000 
Second Preferred and 1,511,000 Common. 
(B) Based on 718,000 Preferred and 828,000,000 
Common. (C) Does not include 600,000 Pre- 
ferred, down from 101 to 16, a shrinkage of 
$51,000,000. 


Ten shares of each of these 22 
stocks, costing $31,000 at the high 
level of 1930-31, can now be bought 
for less than $7,500: 

The total shrinkage in railway 
stocks, including preferred and in 
bonds of America’s railroads, has 
exceeded the staggering sum of ten 
billions of dollars. 

What an opportunity for long- 
term investment! 

Space does not permit a similar 
analysis of what has happened to in- 
dustrial and utility stocks. It must 
suffice to say that, among many 
others, the following look  un- 
usually cheap : 


Industrials: 


Allied Chemical Stand. Oil N. J. 
American Can United Aircraft 


Bendix Aviation U. S. Steel 


Bordens Western Union 
J. I. Case Westinghouse 
Continental Can Woolworth 

du Pont i 

Gen. Electric Utilities: 

General Foods Am. Tel & Tel 
General Motors Columbia G. & E. 
Int. Harvester Cons. Gas N. Y. 


Kroger Grocery 


Liggett & M. “B.” Electric Pr. & Lt. 


Int. Tel. & Tel. 


Lorillard Natl. Pr. & Lt 
= H. Macy North American 
ontgomery Pacific Gas & EI. 
Ward ates So. Cal. Edison 
National Biscuit Standard Gas & 
Radio El 


Standard Brands 


Stand. Oil Cal. ree Come. 


United Gas Imp. 


May the writer add that he per- 
sonally has bought many stocks sell- 
ing under $10 a share, confident that 
they will by and by yield a very high 
percentage of profit? 


“But the outlook is still cloudy,” 


you say. 
If it weren’t, do you imagine for 
a moment that securities could be 


bought at their present ridiculously 
low prices? 
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_— is merchandise, just as much as 
a cake of soap or a pound of coffee. 

But its editorial appeal is its suds and flavor. 

That must be modern—built for 1932—for on 
its editorial platform every magazine must stand 
or fall. 

Unless, like The American Weekly, a magazine 
capture and stir the interest and the imagination 
of the people it cannot expect to hold the support 
and indulgence of the advertiser. 

By keeping the editorial finger on the pulse of 
public interest, 1932 finds The American Weekly 
the mightiest magazine of them all. 

Mightiest because its circulation of 5,500,000 
is nearly double that of its nearest competitor. 

And that, obviously, is because it interests near- 
ly twice as many people. 

Why :—Examine it if you please: 

From cover to cover it is written for 1932 and 


not for 1922. 


—Dramatic episodes from the lives of real 
people made vital and absorbing by accurate 
and skilled writers. 


— Fascinating facts of nature. 

—Articles on health and human psychology. 

—Scientific progress related as entrancingly 
as the Arabian Nights. 

— Fiction by the best story tellers of our day. 

— Romance—adventure—fashion—every facet 
of human interest set alive and sparkling by 
the magic touch of journalism. 

— All twined and intermingled to make up the 
most interesting magazine in the world. 


dited- 





for 1932 


Because its interest is so wide and varied, the 
advertising pages which accompany this magazine 
reach the eyes of more than one member in every 
family. 

With a full-page advertisement printed in four 
colors you can reach all these families, located in 
the nation’s richest buying areas at a cost of less 
than 14 cent per family. 


Where this magazine goes 


The American Weekly dominates the urban mar- 
kets by concentrating 70% of its total circulation 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over. (1930 U. S. census figures.) 

In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 

two families 

In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


. . and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families 
in thousands of other communities, large and 
small, regularly buy The American Weekly. 

That is why The American Weekly offers the 
drive and force required to sell goods in 1932. 

That is why in lean times as well as fat The 

American Weekly marches on while others lag. 
Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 
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AVIATION 


Depression Checks Plans for New Air 
Giants but Germany Continues on Her 
Super-Akron, Packard’s Diesel Record 


HE INDUSTRY continues satisfac- 

tory and in good health when com- 
pared with the decline in most of the 
other industrial and transportation 
classifications. Domestic flying opera- 
tions have held up close to their high- 
est records, and manufacturing activity 
is getting its share of business. 

Europe continues to plan and build 
new super-giants of the air. Construc- 
tion work on the new zeppelin LZ-129 
is now being pushed rapidly at Fried- 
richshafen, Germany. The dirigible will 
be larger than the Akron and, therefore, 
the largest zeppelin in the world. It is 
being built for regular trans-Atlantic 
service to the United States and will be 
the first air ship to be equipped with 
powerful crude oil motors. 

In some sections, however, the world 
depression is slowing up new building. 
Amsterdam has announced the largest 
flying boat in the world, to be double 
the size of the giant German DO-X, but 
construction will be delayed. Great 
Britain has stopped work, at least tem- 
porarily and perhaps permanently, on 
plans for her new six-motored, thirty- 
five-ton commercial flying boat which 
was also to have eclipsed the Dornier 
DO-X. 


HE AMERICAN DIESEL engine 

for airplanes has finally begun to 
show renewed signs of life. Clarence 
D. Chamberlin has recently established 
a new altitude record for Diesel engines 
at a height between 22,000 and 25,000 
feet. The new record was established 
in a Lockheed monoplane powered by 
a Packard-Diesel motor. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings and Traffic Continue 
Low. Have the Railroads Won or 
Lost in the Labor Agreement? 


ARNING REPORTS are still run- 

ning at disappointing figures. Vari- 
ous Class 1 systems are currently in 
process of issuing their individual re- 
ports for the final month of last year. 
On a basis of the roads already reported, 
the final figure is not expected to run 
much over $27,000,000. 

Even granting the fact that Decem- 
ber is often the lowest month of the 
entire year, such a figure would be a 
poor showing. It would be only a little 
more than half of the $49,000,000 re- 
ported in the corresponding month of 
1930 and would show a drop of around 
$10,000,000 from November, 1931. 


TIME-SAVING News 


A Digest for Busy Men 


The December total for net railway 
operating income last year may even 
drop below the February low point of 
$27,265,000 and thus record the lowest 
month for the entire year of 1931. In 
any case, it is practically certain that 
the total figures for December of last 
year will be the smallest profit shown 
by Class 1 railroads in any correspond- 
ing month since 1921. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS have 

also behaved a little less encourag- 
ingly than at the beginning of the year 
and are holding barely steady around 
575,000 cars per week. A note of en- 
couragement may be found, however, 
in the fact that recent loading figures 
show declines of only around 20 per 
cent. from the corresponding period of 
the previous year, compared with de- 
clines running between 30 and 40 per 
cent. in the latter part of 1931. 


HE RAILROAD WAGE AGREE- 

MENT appears finally to have 
settled the long controversy since 
around 1,500,000 employees of all Class 1 
railroads accepted.a voluntary cut of 
10 per cent. in their wages for a single 
year. The facts in the case are treated 
more fully in the section on Labor and 
Wages, but the opinion may here be sug- 
gested that the victory for the railroads 
is not nearly as great as has been gen- 
erally heralded. 

The railroads are quite likely to need 
another reduction in railroad wages, 
but the bargaining over this first cut 
has placed them in a much weaker posi- 
tion in seeking any further reductions 
through the present year. 
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PRICES 


Markets Irregular but War 
Talk Helps Grains. Sugar 
and Metals Show Weakness 


ENERAL PRICE MOVEMENTS 

have been a little wider thus far 
in the present month, but they have also 
been a little less regular. The general 
trend showed considerable weakness 
around the close of January and the 
beginning of Febraary, but more recent 
strength has served to bring many quo- 
tations back into a satisfactory recov- 
ery. 

Despite such recoveries, however, 
most of the more important staples still 
show moderate losses from around the 
close of last month. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ....... 141.344 140.681 156.039 
Bradstreet’s ....... 7.5243 7.7325 10.0578 
Bureau of Labor... 66.3 68.3 78.4 


The monthly indexes continue irregu- 
lar but generally toward somewhat 
lower levels. The Irving Fisher weekly 
index of 200 wholesale commodity prices 
has continued its general decline and 
has dropped to a new low record not 
previously witnessed for nearly twenty 
years. 

Based on 1926 prices as 100, the latest 
Irving Fisher index stands under 65 for 
the first time in many years, and shows 
a decline of nearly two full points since 
December of last year. Purchasing 
power of the dollar shows a gain of 
more than 50 per cent. over the 1926 
figure and.an advance of more than 20 
per cent. in the past year. 


HE GRAIN MARKETS have been 

irregular but have more recently 
received a considerable forward impetus 
from the war scare in the Far East. 
There have been rumors of heavy buy- 
ing of wheat, corn and other grains by 
Japan. Whether such reports are mere 
rumor or actual fact, there is little ques- 
tion but that speculative operations 
have been encouraged by news from the 
Far Eastern battle front. 

Grain quotations have staged an ir- 
regular recovery but are still moderately 
below the best prices of the new year. 
Cotton has been a little less active than 
the grains and has fluctuated within 
much narrower limits, but latest quota- 
tions are holding steady. 

Elsewhere the metals have been the 
weakest classification in the commodity 
list, with copper dropping to a new low 
well under seven cents per pound, and 
tin and the other miscellaneous metals 
weakening in sympathy. 
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Radio’s First Flash 
Across the Atlantic 


Marconi launched a new public service when he 
sent the first trans-Atlantic radio signal in 1901. The 
same year saw the incorporation of The Toledo 
Edison Company, inaugurating greatly improved 
Public Utility service in Toledo, Ohio—an important 
Middle West industrial center. 


The Toledo Edison Company, a Cities Service Com- 
pany subsidiary, does the entire commercial electric 
light and power business in Toledo and certain sub- 
urbs, serving directly over 325,000 people. It also 


furnishes electric power at wholesale to other public 


utilities. 
led in the last ten years. 


The part played by The Toledo Edison Company 
in the development of manufacturing activities and 
fine residential sections is typical of the role of the 
Cities Service organization in promoting the growth 


of hundreds of American communities through effi- 


cient and dependable service. 


To invest in Cities Service Company securities is to participate in widely diversified industries 


that grow with the nation. 


Send the coupon for full details TODAY 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 





LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—a pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, 
the Cavaliers and the Cities Service Orchestra. 
Fridays, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF 
and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send information about Cities Service Company’s se- 
curities. 
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Its electric customers have more than doub- 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 

2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red...... $ .75%4 $ .77% $ 94% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow.... .52 54 80% 
SP MEO, Diccccbnceses 37% 38% 7) 
isle Oe: Seep 4.50 4.50 4.70 

(AS eer .07 .07 06% 
Peemat, GEOR. <0 osecese 4.15 4.15 4.70 
Beef, Family ........ 16.75 18.00 
Iron, 2X Phila. R 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 27.00 28.00 30.00 
DEE so Saisie weauncaee 3.75 3.75 4.75 
WN ona tsoacatssness 6.75 7.50 9.75 
Zine, E. St. Louis..... 2.85 3.00 4.10 
7 ee ae 22.10 22.15 25.25 
MI. se icisataeaans 6.80 6.85 10.45 
I as Sclerasaaieeesacec 4.21 4.48 7.70 
OS ee -103 103 123 
WD nis ccceieeinciss Py ii | 71 85 


Raw sugar prices have also weakened 
on possibilities that the international 
curtailment program will break up. Fu- 
ture options on raw sugar have dropped 
under one cent per pound for one of 
the sharpest losses seen in New York 
trading. Rubber has also declined un- 
der 4 cents for a new low record for 
all time. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Bank Rates Ease but Gold Exports 
Continue. Inflation and Confidence. 
Brokers’ Loan Decline Continues 


HE MONEY MARKET has shown 

no very decided changes in the past 
fortnight. The new cheap credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve Banks has been 
only partially completed and only par- 
tially in evidence, but it has served to 
make the general tone of interest rates 
easier. 

HE NEW YORK BANK RATE is 

still being watched with a good deal 
of interest on each successive Thurs- 
day. Ever since the rates on bankers’ 


acceptances were reduced well below 
the rediscount rate of the New York 
bank the financial community has been 
looking for a drop in the New York 
bank rate from 3% to 3 per cent. 

Working perhaps on the theory that 
changes in the New York rediscount 
rate should never come when they are 
expected, the suspense has been fairly 
long drawn out but the chances are that 
just about when public opinion has 
given up hope for an early cut such ac- 
tion will be announced. 

Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Call Money. occsiccinccss 24% 2%4% 14% 
60-90 Day Time ...... 3% 3% 2 
Commercial Paper ... 3% hy 3 
New York Rediscount. 3% 3% 2 


Following the lead of the New York 
bank in this easy credit policy there has 
been a very small epidemic of redis- 
count rate reduction throughout the rest 
of the country. Richmond has cut its 
rate from 4 to 3% per cent. and has 
been followed by the Dallas institution. 


OLD EXPORTS continue rather 

high and worrisome. The Bank of 
France has indicated early withdrawal 
of around $100,000,000 of gold held in 
New York. This export movement is 
now under way, but it does not cause 
concern and does not affect the inter- 
national situation because such gold was 
already earmarked and the property of 
the Bank of France long since. 

A more serious tendency is toward 
additional earmarkings for foreign ac- 
count and additional exports from this 
country to Europe outside the ear- 
marked shipments for the Bank of 
France. Total exports from New York 
last month were over $100,000,000, al- 
thought net loss of gold to this coun- 
try was only about $50,000,000. 


Graphic Business Trends 
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MERICAN INFLATION appears 

rapidly to be developing into a fact 
but domestic interests see it in a more 
conservative light than do European 
authorities: Europe is quite familiar 
with the results of uncontrolled inflation 
and it is a bit difficult to explain that 
America’s present steps are taken more 
to check deflation than to bring about 
an unhealthy inflation. 

Probably the greatest danger to 
American financial stability continues, 
however, to be within our own shores. 
That is the continued hoarding of gold 
and currency by individuals of an over- 
conservative or fearful nature. Neither 
the National Credit Corporation or its 
early successor, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, are designed to re- 
strain bank failures altogether. Such 
failures continue in various parts of 
the country and as a result, public mo- 
rale seems barely holding its own and 
circulation figures are holding higher 
than is healthy. - 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue to de- 

cline with almost amazing tenacity 
of trend. The latest report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York shows 
the latest of more than a score of steady 
weekly declines. The latest figure shows 
loans to brokers at only a little over 
$500,000,000. This is a decline of $18,- 
000,000 in a single week, $1,200,000,000 
in a year, and is almost unrecognizable 
beside the peak of nearly $7,000,000,000 
set up in the Fall of 1929. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to hold up fairly well and com- 
pare more favorably with the figures of 
the preceding year than for most of 1931. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 
New York ..........$3,718,752,000  $5,361,845,000 
Boston... -...... 364,418,000 450,471,000 
Philadelphia 330,542,000 482,394,000 
Cleveland ...... ...-- 398,952,999 580,329,000 
Richmond ............ 216,504,000 253,028,000 
MU Sen cc ua ioncacwa 166,127,000 199,986,000 
RN ada acieeiicws 795,403,000 1,169,884,006 
Oe ee reer 166,251,000 212,458,000 
Minneapolis .......... 100,489,000 145,200,000 
Oe Se 178,802,000 245,575,000 
A eee 122,983,000 149,318,000 
San Francisco 477,520,000 606,315,000 

cc, re $7,036,743,000  — $9,856,803,000 


SHIPPING 


World Shipbuilding Lowest Since 


1909, but U. 8S. Activity Holds. 


Well. Winter Cruises Decline 


HE MARINE PICTURE has shown 

no startling changes thus far in the 
new year. Shipbuilding is at a low ebb 
throughout most of the world. The 
United States still has a good deal of 
building on the ways, but new planning 
has taken a decided slump. Passenger 
and freight traffic are low and the mid- 
winter declines rule in the trans-Atlan- 
tic passenger trade. Long winter cruises 
are few and far between and even the 
short cruise epidemic has dropped off 
materially. 


\A7ORLD BUILDING DECLINES. 

Tonnage of ships constructed 
throughout the world last year showed 
a decrease from the total of the pre- 
ceding year, according to a report pub- 
lished by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 
The decline is reported the first in five 
vears. 
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The shipyards of the world completed 
1,617,115 tons, a loss of 1,272,357 from 
the total of 2,889,472 built during 1930. 
Lloyd’s, however, does not include ac- 
tivities in Russia in its figures. 

Great Britain and Ireland were the 
most active shipbuilders and the United 
States remained next in place, but in 
each instance a loss for the year was 
reported. The totals showed that Eng- 
land and Ireland built 502,487 tons, a 
loss of 976,076 from the previous year, 
reducing their proportion of world con- 
struction from 51 to 31 per cent. The 
American yards built 205,865 tons, a de- 
crease of 40,822. The world decrease, 
however, caused the American percent- 
age to increase from 8.5 to 13 per cent 
of the total. 


U.S. EXPORTS LOWEST SINCE 1914 
10 ¢ BILLIONS of DOLLARS ] ) 
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The launchings of the various nations, 
as listed in gross tons, were as follows: 


1931 1930 
Great Britain and Ireland.. 502,487 1,478,563 
Prnrted States... ckiccceceses 205,865 246,687 
a ee 165,048 £7,709 
CEE oh cicis's p.amaaccas enw 125,974 137,230 
I 55 aa ccad ebunamaard 120,296 153,072 
EN nina kde xnwaewnanen 112,703 131,781 
OMEN: Sociswscascawanaeasan 103,934 245,557 
PROM sc cccdinswe sean cecwesue 103,419 100,917 
NES ep rirnerrr err 83,721 151,272 


With the exception of 1930, the past 
year showed the largest construction 
total for American yards since 1921. The 
advantage held by Great Britain and 
Ireland over the American yards was 
only 296,622 tons, as compared with 
1,231,875 at the close of 1930 and 1,656,000 
in 1913, the last pre-war year. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


World Wheat Supply Still Large 
Despite Smaller Crops This Year. 
Farm Income Lowest in 20 Years 


ARM INCOME in the United States 

for last year is indicated at $6,920,- 
000,000, about equal to the pre-war aver- 
age, and the lowest for any year since 
1911, according to preliminary estimates 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

The estimate for the year, which in- 
cludes the value of farm products sold 
and farm products consumed in the 
larm home, was 26 per cent below the 
gross returns of $9,300,000,000 realized 
trom the production in 1930 and a de- 
cline of 42 per cent from 1929. 


ORLD WHEAT SUPPLY con- 

_ lnues to show a large surplus de- 
spite indications of somewhat smaller 
‘rops for the present year in individual 
countries. International wheat require- 
ments for the season from August 1st, 
1931, to July 31st, 1932, are placed 
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You will want this New Sur- 


vey Showing Sales in Coun- 





try Towns are Good ... in 


Grocery Products 


Proprietaries 


Tobacco Products 
Gasoline 


Motor Oil 


Automobile Tires 


L, COUNTRY towns relatively 
few businesses are at a standstill. Even few are declining. Sales in 
many lines are good, exceeding peak-year quotas in some cases. 


A survey we have just completed shows this to be true in general 
of grocery products with the other lines mentioned above following 
close behind. Other lines showing up favorably are those affected 
by seasonal need, with some exceptions notably non-essentials. 


Over 700 country towns reported in this survey, representing a 
cross-section of 38 states. 


The bogey of unemployment, riding roughshod over cities and 
stamping out sales, is, as indicated in this survey, of inconsequential 
proportions in most country towns and farming communities. A 
negligible unemployment problem is reported by even those country 
towns where manufacturing, or, mining, or other non-agrarian 
industries exist. 


If your product has distribution in country towns, you will want 
this survey for the sales lowdown. Ask for it on your business let- 
terhead and we will send it along, without obligation to you. 





Ameriean Press Association 


- . . .« Country Newspaper Headquarters . . . . 
225 West 39th St. New York 
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around 776 million bushels. George 
Broomhall, the English trade authority, 
has cut down his preliminary estimates 
of exportable surplus, however. His 
calculation of the export surplus from 
Russia has been lowered about twenty- 
four million bushels to only ninety-six 
million bushels. 

Exporters’ estimated surplus supplies 
for the season from August 1, 1931, to 
July 31, 1932, follow: 


Bushels 
TRON, oo accuecsiannecnnacamke 248,000,000 
St Sa eerie 264,000,000 
II cote Copa s ocaaaronenesanean 192,000,000 
EEE Fo. scidsinnckinecoisiatecsiecvents 152,000,000 
MN cea cea caeaseaaiccedeantia 96,000, 
Hungary and Balkans..........c.c.ees 52,000,000 
Pees PARR, ENGR, CEC..6:60siciccecoveieses 12,000,000 
ED aiodaccecacusvcaccseevncancued 1,016,000,000 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues 
Lower. Cuba Calls Java 
on World Sugar Pact 


ETROLEUM PRODUCTION con- 

tinues its favorable trend toward 
lower levels. The latest report by the 
American Petroleum Institute estimates 
daily average gross crude oil output in 
the United States at about 2,170,000 bar- 
rels. This is a gain of around 10,000 bar- 
rels per day in a single week, but is still 
more than 100,000 barrels per day below 
the average output for the final nionth of 
last year. 

Gasoline stocks at refineries, on the 
other hand, are still showing a tendency 
toward further expansion. This is largely 
a seasonal movement, however. Latest 
figures show gasoline stocks at around 
forty million barrels compared with a 
low point of thirty million barrels last 
October. 


HE SUGAR PROBLEM continues 

largely a struggle between Cuba 
and Java. Cuba is trying to maintain 
the sanctity of the Chadbourne agree- 
ment on world limitation of output, and 
claims that the Javanese producers are 
not living up to the agreement. 

Java withheld important statistics for 
1932 and 1933 sowings from the world 
sugar conference at Paris late last year, 
but promised the figures for early in 
1932. 

Meanwhile, Cuban interests have be- 
come nettled over Java’s failure to make 
good on such information. After a 
virtual ultimatum to Java by Cuba 
around the beginning of the present 
month, the situation became rather 





strained and fears are entertained for 
continuation of a peaceful accord on 
world limitation. 


CANADA 


Export Trade Balance Im- 
proves. Gold Loss to U. S. 
Tax Advance Probable 


OMINION COMMERCE continues 
to show a much more favorable 
trade balance. Exports from Canada 
during the first nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year to January 1, 1932, are 
reported at $462,000,000, while imports 
were valued at only $451,000,000. The 
export surplus for the last nine months 
of 1931 was therefore nearly $11,000,000, 
against an import surplus in the same 
period of 1930 of nearly $75,000,000. 
Iron and steel production showed the 
anticipated decline last year. Canadian 
production of pig iron was only 420,000 
tons, compared with 747,000 tons in the 
previous year and with a record of more 
than one million tons in 1929. Dominion 
output of steel ingots and castings in 
1931 was only 673,000 tons against more 
than one million tons in the previous 
year. 


HE FOREIGN EXCHANGE situa- 
tion appears somewhat improved. 
Part of the rigid embargo put into effect 
late last year to check the outflow of 
Canadian money has been rescinded. 
Meanwhile the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that Canada shipped 
about $6,500,000 of gold to the United 
States during the final month of last 
year. Total gold exports from Canada 
to the United States for the whole of 
1931 are placed at just under $32,000,000. 
A tax advance seems fairly certain 
for Canada. In a recent report Premier 
Bennett indicated a substantial increase 
of the income tax rate. Such an ad- 
vance will probably be included in the 
next budget and will take effect on this 
year’s payments. National revenue in 
1931 was reported to show a decline of 
about $25,000,000 below the previous 
year. 
Union rail leaders are reported to 
have agreed on a 10 per cent. wage cut. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


The Building Wage 
Cuts Make Rail Re- 
duction Appear Modest 


HE RAILROAD WAGE REDUC- 
TION has been one of the most im- 
portant developments in this field for 
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some time past and brings to an end 
one of the most publicized and perhaps 
most important victories for voluntary 
arbitration that the field has ever seen, 

After the much advertised meeting in 
Chicago between employers and ail 
unions had dragged on for weary and 
disappointing weeks, the unions finally 
reached the end of their bargaining 
power and accepted a voluntary reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. in their remunera- 
tion for the present year. 


CANADIAN GOLD PRODUCTION UP 
VALUE of GOLD MINED in ONTARIO in MILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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The cut would smell as sweet by any 
other name, but the labor unions have 
chosen to call it a donation on the part 
of the employees to be returned to their 
employers out of their pay envelopes to 
help the railroads out of their “serious 
dilemma.” 


HE WINNINGS OF LABOR do not 

appear to have been as large or as 
varied as the union chiefs had expected 
or worked for. The inside operations 
of the conference were not made pub- 
lic, but it seems fairly certain that the 
railroads were able to reduce labor's 
bargaining power materially through 
their constant threat to take their fight 
for a 20 per cent. reduction to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The unions tried very hard for a guar- 
antee that the railway employers would 
not attempt any further reduction for 
a full year but were unable to secure 
this boon. They did secure some rather 
indefinite statements of policy such as 
an effort toward stabilization of em- 
ployment, grade crossing improvement, 
efforts toward Federal legislation on 
retirement insurance, establishment of 
an emergency employment bureau, pay- 
roll reserves, and so forth. 

About the only things that the rail- 
roads seem to have lost are their pre- 
cious bargaining power for a further 
wage cut later in 1932, and the agree- 
ment that basic wage rates remain un- 
changed so that the 10 per cent. cut is 
merely in the form of a deduction from 
each pay check for a period of one year. 


HE BUILDING WAGE CUT in the 
metropolitan area has come rather 
tardily but with a healthy sweep. New 
York state employers have served notice 
that they will put into effect on May 1 
wage reductions averaging 25 per cent. 
The movement to reduce building wages 
on an official basis has been slow 
throughout the entire United States, 
but the New York announcement has 
already stimulated a movement through- 
out the rest of the country. 
The announced reduction in New York 
state would affect about thirty large 
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trade groups and more than 100,000 
workers. The labor unions are almost 
under obligation to oppose the cut, but 
they are almost certain to accept at 
least some reduction. With a keenness 
of foresight which may seem a bit in 
contrast with that of the railroads, the 
building ertnployers have placed their 
announced cut of 25 per cent. high 
enough to allow of a healthy decrease 
even under a compromise agreement. 


INTERNATIONAL 


War in the Far East Com- 
plicates Attempts of 54 Na- 
tions for Peace at Geneva 


\ AR IN THE FAR EAST may not 

be official but it has certainly 
assumed the qualities of more than a 
minor skirmish. The world in general 
had perhaps finally decided to wink at 
the spectacle of Japan gobbling up 
Manchuria, for despite international 
peace propaganda the world still recog- 
nizes the right of a growing and effi- 
cient people to progress at the expense 
of a dying civilization or a retrogressive 
race. 

Japan has not stopped at Manchuria, 
however, and has given indication at 
Shanghai, Nanking, and other smaller 
points that she covets immediate pos- 
session of even more of China than the 
world had suspected. 


UR PART IN THE JAPANESE 

CRISIS is a difficult one. The 
United States has more at stake than 
most of the other world powers from 
the standpoint of future Japanese 
threats to domination of the Pacific as 
well as from a diplomatic angle. 


BRITISH STEEL OUTPUT FALLS 
10 ; MILLIONS of TONS 
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chances for armed intervention 
by the United States are still remote at 
the present time, but Japan has involved 
the situation sufficiently so that one or 
two unfortunate incidents could change 
the American attitude rather rapidly 
from one of patient remonstration and 
observation to definite and drastic ac- 
tion. 


EACE AT GENEVA has been a 

rather sheepish figure as the long 
heralded world conference on limitation 
and reduction of armaments continues 
to go through its diplomatic perfor- 
mance. The sponsors of the conference 
may perhaps be congratulated upon 
going through with the routine in the 
face of the rapidly developing war situa- 
tion in the Far East, but it is highly 
doubtful that the Sino-Japanese conflict 
has increased prospects for much defi- 
nite progress on the road to interna- 





tional disarmament among the 54 na- 
tions meeting in Switzerland. 


WASHINGTON 


“New Era” of Speed for Congress. 
The Credit Bill and Inflation. 
Glass Banking Bill. Tax Progress 


HE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

CORPORATION is one of the most 
important of the sizeable number of big 
jobs that the present Congress has al- 
ready disposed of in such quick time 
as to make the average citizen wonder 
if American politics has established its 
own “new era” to take the place of the 
one lost several years ago by the se- 
curity markets. 


BUILDING WAGES STILL HIGH 
g, (TREND of INDEX WITH 1923 = 100) 
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As previously outlined in this section, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has a proposed capitalization of two 
billion dollars to be used in aid for 
banks, railroads and other associations 
in temporary difficulties due to frozen 
credits on which they cannot realize 
through the limitations of discounting 
privileges under the present Federal Re- 
serve law. 


NFLATION is a term that is now be- 

ing heard almost as much as defla- 
tion was previously, but for the time 
being its usual unfavorable connotations 
are far below the horizon. In an indi- 
rect way the new corporation is infla- 
tionary. The Treasury is empowered to 
purchase the bonds of the new corpora- 
tion and thus furnish its capital. The 
Treasury will raise such necessary funds 
through sale of a new issue of liberty 
bonds, and these latter bonds will prob- 
ably be discountable with the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The new corporation is already well 
under way with the Treasury offering 
already over-subscribed by $350,000,000. 
It is expected that the new agency will 
soon take over the work of its prede- 
cessor, the National Credit Corporation. 

The Glass banking bill has developed 
sO many points of criticism that it has 
virtually been protested back to Con- 
gress. Some delay seems likely in its 
passage, therefore, but prospects appear 
bright for elimination of its more seri- 
ous objections and an early enactment. 
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HE TAX PROBLEM continues an 


active subject, with the Democrats 
leading away from nuisance levies sug- 
gested by the Treasury toward greater 
emphasis on direct consumer taxes. The 
most important development thus far 
in the new month appears a fairly defi- 
nite movement against making the new 
tax rates retro-active on 1931 fiscal in- 
come. 












TOMORROW 


N™ YORK to the Pacific Coast with only one 
business day en route! The Great Lakes to 
Texas, from San Diego to Seattle in one day’s 
daylight hours! Chicago to New York in 6% 
hours! Just ponder that! Then remember that 
this experience is a common, matter-of-fact, 
daily occurrence—for time-conscious business 
men and women who fly United Air Lines this 
winter in large, heated, comfortable cabin planes. 


New Low Rates 


Now, you will find, that, in 1932 it costs sub. 
stantially less to travel by air via United Air 
Lines. Drastic rate reductions affect 136 cities. 
Some examples: New York to Chicago, $47.95; to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane, $160. Chicago to above men- 
tioned points, $115. 10% reduction on Round 
Trips. Plan now to make your next trip by air. 


Call United Air Lines in your city, or West- 


| ern Union, or transportation desks at leading 


Hotels and Travel Bureaus for reservations. 
Or write or wire UniTED Air Lines, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bidg., Chicago, Ill. A booklet describ- 
ing “United” operations and routes will be 
sent upon request. 


Boernc Air TRANSPORT 
Varney Air LINES 


NEW LOW RATES NOW EFFECTIVE 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


and Cransport Corporation 


NATIONAL Arr TRANSPORT 
Paciric Ain TRANSPORT 
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The Highest-Priced Book of Its 
-Kind—Yet Thousands Are Buying It! 


In these days when every type of book is being thrown on the 
bargain counter—Schabacker’s “Stock Market Theory and Prac- 
tice” keeps right on selling at $7.50—and in January sales 
increased 50% over the previous month. 


Because 


—this book takes you right on the 
inside of Wall Street 


—makes you understand the mar- 


Ste kets 

Marl , 

The. —enables you to use judgment 
pe and reason in buying, selling 

Pract and investment 


—makes you a market expert in- 


stead of a plaything for sharpers 


Schabacker —tells you what to buy, why to 


buy, when to buy 


Stock Market THEORY 
and PRACTICE 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor of Forses Magazine 


bee. is the one book that gives you all the information you need to invest 
enratbutee successfully. It is complete—usable and reliable. 

After you have read it, studied it, digested it, you will know when and 
what to buy—when and what to sell. You will find investments easier 
and profits surer. 


27 Chapters—875 Pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The Stock Exchange, to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Brokerage Houses and Trading Facilities, Following a Typical Stock Information, What Makes the Market Move, An Introduction 


a nS — a ve yy we Re to Trading, Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock 
Night Clearin ranch, e Day Clearing Branch, } Trading, The Techni 2 ) 
Credit oak tenieal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, rading, The Technical Side of the Market, An Introduction to Chart 


Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, 
Types of Corporate Security, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction Conclusion and Review. 


There is a list of ticker symbols, tables for quick calculation of yields, and myriad other necessary data 
including the only complete course on trading by charts. 
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Yours for FREE Examination 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


215 
OO I will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for five days at your expense. After that time I will return 


the book or send you $7.50. 
C1 Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
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The $s In 


Inventions 


New Help On Selling Dress Goods 
—Testing Stresses in Steel 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


OURSELF as Others See You. Any 

one who has ever sold dress goods—or 
heen measured for a tailor-made suit of 
clothes—knows that if a customer could 
only see in advance what a piece of goods 
will look like after it is made up, the sale 
would be easier. 

Now he—or she—can. With the new 
trend towards home dressmaking (Forses, 
January 1, page 6), a new machine in- 
stalled first at Gimbel’s in New York on 
January 28, has possibilities that might not 
have been apparent a year ago. 

“Which goods do you want to see first?” 
asks the sales clerk carrying several bolts 
of cloth of the customer’s choice to the 
projection machine. The bolts are put in 
place; likewise a pattern under considera- 
tion by the customer. When the clerk 
pushes a button, there suddenly appears 
before the would-be purchaser a full-sized 
apparition of her new dress—minus trim- 
mings, of course, but showing the precise 
outlines of shoulder, arm, waist, skirt. 
Another push of the button and a different 
fabric instantaneously appears, “all made 
up.” Or the pattern can be changed with 
or without change of fabric. 

Refinements expected soon: the cus- 
tomer will see herself in the phantom 
dress; the machine will be adapted for 
showing draperies, upholstery. Perhaps 
men’s tailors will use it, too. 


EEING How Steel Will Stand Up. 
Here’s another new development in 


visualization, in a far different field of 
business. This one is for steel makers and 
steel users. 


Want to see, ahead of time, how a 
given type of steel will react to the stresses 
and strains of the building or the machine 
in which you propose to use it? You can. 

Steel is elastic—until you stretch it too 
far. Then it refuses to resume its shape. 
Ir the visualizing process, a piece of steel 
chosen for test is loaded to just beyond its 
elastic limit, then cut into cross sections. 
Ii the steel is high in nitrogen content, 
the sections can be etched with hydro- 
chloric acid; immediately the lines of 
strain are easily visible, and tell their story 
to any competent observer. . . . It happens, 
however, that not over an eighth of all 
steel produced has more than one one- 
hundredth of one per cent. nitrogen in its 
make-up. Therefore, etching has in past 
usually been impossible. ... What the new 
process, developed by Pittsburgh engineers, 
does is to supply the necessary nitrogen 
after the steel has been tested and cut into 
sections. Now the stress-action of almost 
any piece of steel can be seen by the human 
eye, 


SOMETHING New in Wrappings.— 

Transparent wrapping materials have 
in recent years made possible many new 
packaging. (For one, see page 47 
of this issue.) They have, in fact, pro- 


foundly affected the whole trend of mer- 
chandising. 

Now a new transparent wrapping, for 
which advantages are claimed, is ready for 
use. It’s made from cotton instead of wood 
fiber, as most such wrappings are. It is 
almost perfectly transparent, is undamaged 
by water, does not become brittle in ex- 
treme cold, and is not discolored by 
extreme heat. 

Chemically, it is cellulose acetate, one 
of the important materials of the rayon 
group and the principal material of safety 
(non-inflammable) photographic film. 


LORIFYING the Dried Apple.— 
Transparent wrappings, by the way, 
have recently acquired a new use. 

Want to eat a piece of pie made of 
black raspberries seven years old, and 
neither canned nor (until now) cooked? A 
member of Forses’ staff did, the other day, 
and relished it. 

Dislike spinach, but told by your doctor 
to eat it? You'can sprinkle a bit of actual 
spinach, powdered, into your tomato juice 
cocktail or your soup and get the benefit 
of a pound of spinach (it is claimed) with- 
out noticing the taste. 

Both of these possibilities, and many 
others, result from the recent commercial 
development of a process that dries the 
center of a vegetable or fruit as quickly as 
the skin (in order to prevent molding) and 
within a reasonable time. Apricots, prunes, 
peaches, apples, and a few other food stuffs 
have long been dehydrated commercially, 
but special conditions of climate or peculiar 
properties of the products themselves have 
made this possible. Even then, the process 
takes several days and a single process 
has not been applicable to all foodstuffs. 

Any kind of fruit or vegetable can now 
be dehydrated without a change; the list 
ranges from peas and spinach—previously 
extremely difficult subjects even with ex- 
pensive laboratory equipment—to sweet 
potatoes, carrots, and asparagus tips. Her- 
metically sealed, foodstuffs so dehydrated 
will keep indefinitely, it is claimed, and the 
resulting product be fully equal to that 
fresh from the garden in quality and taste 
when properly soaked in water. 

A limited market of hospitals and other 
institutional buyers has been receiving the 
new product regularly for 15 months. To 
the public, it is now being offered in small 
packages, transparently wrapped. 


OTOR Saving. For washing ma- 

chines, a new motor takes a starting 
current approximately half that former- 
ly required. Result: less disturbance to 
the lighting circuit. 


ee 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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e Is the 


DEPRESSION 
being checked? 


What is the basic cause of depressed busi- 
ness activity? Is this cause being elim- 
inated? Is there any real improvement in 
fundamental conditions? How long will de- 
pression continue? These questions com- 


mand attention. 
e What has 


happened to _ sales? 


Why are sales so difficult to get? Can 
prosperous business activity be maint 

without markets? Can dividends be con- 
tinued without sales? Can sales volume be 




























































restored? Here is a searching analysis of 
an immediate problem. 


A STUDY OF 
MARKET DEPLETION 
by Rex Dye 
with Critical Comment by 

Dr. Edwin R. A. Mr.Louis }. Taber 
Seligman Gov. Gifford Pinchot 
Dr. Addison T. Cutler Sen. Smith W. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner rookhart 
Dr. Julius Klein Mr. Ordway Tead 





Dr. John A. Ryan and others 
Mr. Henry S. Dennison 
PRICE $1.00 











els there 


a sound corrective? 


Can existing conditions be corrected? What 
are the three alternatives? Is there a way 
to protect our business and our social 
order against depression and all its dangers? 
Read this 48-page study based on the prac- 
tical experience of a consultant in sales! 


e An Analysis 
of vital interest to every 
business executive and 
investor 
This study has immediate bearing upon the 
problems now confronting every business 
man, sales executive, and investor. It offers 
no’ panacea, but states‘ ‘accurately and scien- 


tifically the principles underlying the cause 
and correction of depression. 





$500 IN AWARDS FOR 
ADVERSE CRITICISM 
and SUPPORTING DATA 


re criticism and supporting data is de- 

the Bureau. Readers are invited to 
al, articles mot over 1500 words, either in 
refutation ‘or application of principles devel- 
oped in this study. MSS musf bs in by April 
30, 1932. Details sent with study. 











’  @Send for 
your. copy TODAY! 


Mall" “coupon below with rr? for one dollar. Your 
copy: will be mailed id. ~~ a postage 
refunded if retur within five 


The BUREAU a 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 
205 Title & Trust Bldg. 
305 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
205 Title and Trust Bldg. 
305 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 



































$3,000 RING 
found in 


bath tub 


HIS departing guest was 

frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
ring lost—and he couldn't wait 
to look for it. With agony in 
his voice, he called the United 
Manager. Three hours go by. 
The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the.job. 
A wild idea—the Manager 
pokes a flash-light down the 
bath tub drain—there's a faint 
sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
drain gives up a $3,000 ring. 
Another true story proving 
that United Managers do the 
impossible in finding lost ar- 
ticles. This extra service costs 
the hotel money? Yes, but 
what of it. Extra service is 
taken for granted at United 
Hotels, just like larger rooms 
per dollar—and handy garage 
accommodations. 


Extra service at these 20 


|' UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United ....The Roosevelt 





PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SUT SOAR. 6 6.0.6.5 s.cnaenracnc The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MAGB.zs...0.0..00cceceds The Bancroft 
ES A ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N. J. ...- The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....-+--+000+ The Penn-Harris 
ere The Ten Eyck 
SURACUNE B. Be occ ccécscsccost The Onondaga 
WOGMEATER, Bo Ws oc ccivvccccccéxecd The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y....... oapenah The Niagara 
ae ere re eeccccceee Lhe Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO. .....2e+eeeeeeeeess he Portage 
EMIT SGM, oh0ccccccciies eeeeees. Lhe Durant 
MEAMGAS CITY, BD. «0.00000 +++ The President 
SUCOOM, AME. 55.ccecdecs +++ El Conquistador 
TORONTO, ONT....... pean The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ..........0- The Clifton 
WERIDOOR, ORT. ....-0cccccee The Prince Edward 
anc cea OR A 
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Tax Means Higher Car Prices 


Federal Plan Would Hurt Dealer and 
Maker—Retailing Problems Attacked 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


OTOR car prices will have to be 
M raised if Congress levies the pro- 

posed excise tax. This is the 
viewpoint of the automobile industry as 
expressed in a hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee. Having made 
extreme reductions in retail prices to 
encourage purchasing, a cancelling out 
of this advantage is now threatened by 
the impost of a five per cent. tax, in 
the opinion of makers. Prices will have 
to be advanced more than the amount 
required to cover the tax in order to 
offset the loss in volume of business. 

A revival of automobile buying on a 
large scale would accomplish more to 
restore business and so benefit the 
body public, than could be done by 
drastic taxation. Automobiles can lead 
the advance and anything put in the 
path of recovery is short-sighted. Even 
if there were no crying need to get the 
industry moving ahead faster, the ex- 
cise tax would be opposed on the ground 
that it is discriminatory; that automo- 
bile producers are already paying taxes 
to the same extent that other industries 
do, and there is no justification for add- 
ing on a tax to the sales end. 

Claims that the excise tax would fall 
upon those best able to pay, is denied 
by the industry. Two-thirds of cars 
bought in this country are purchased 
by persons having income of less than 
$3,000 and the farmers comprise the 
largest single class of buyers. 


ANTED—More Innovations? The 

public appears to be becoming 
conscious that automobile design is ad- 
vancing very slowly. The similarity be- 
tween products offered this year with 
those of 1931 has not been concealed 
by multiplication of equipment and ex- 
traordinary pricing. Persons quite ig- 
norant of the fine points of motor car 
design have commented to me, ever 
since the Show in New York, that there 
is nothing very new to be had. 

This raises an interesting speculation. 
Have automobile producers been short- 
sighted in playing a conservative hand 
in relying upon enhanced appearance, 
added speed and comforts to satisfy 
public taste? Might not the adoption 
of new developments already carried to 
a practical stage, encourage letting go 
of the old family car? Many automo- 
tive engineers are far from satisfied 
with progress in design, even if the new 
models do give the best ever, at lower 
prices. While there is always a marked 
lag - between the development of new 
design and the placing of it before the 
public, there would seem to be more 
than ordinary reason this year for 
prompt exploitation of engineering de- 
partment work. Progress toward the 
ultimate form of the automobile made 
some advance this year, but is really 


much further along than the public 
might suppose from externals. 

Officials who determine sales policy 
are convinced that innovations of a 
radical nature will not meet with ap. 
proval and without assurance of buying 
support they refuse to gamble on ac- 
ceptance. Maybe this is wisdom, but 
isn’t the public ready for really new 
developments? Maybe a deadlock needs 
to be broken. 


UILDING Up “Esprit De Corps.” 

Oakland has just launched a bonus 
plan for Pontiac retail salesmen which 
aims not only to enable the force to 
make more money, but to become more 
able merchandisers. Besides expecting 
co-operation from the salesman, it re- 
quires dealer interest as well. 

According to the plan, the factory 
sets up an accrual fund for every car 
made; $9 for every eight, $7 for a six. 
One month after delivery to buyer of 
an eight, the salesman receives $4; 92 
on a six. The balance of $5 is paid toa 
salesman at the end of six months after 
car delivery, provided he is still in em- 
ploy of a recognized Pontiac dealer and 
has qualified for payment. Qualification 
requires passing of an examination to 
demonstrate knowledge of product and 
salesmanship, as well as company fi- 
nance and insurance plans; keeping 
record of work and making reports. 
' Dealers must co-operate by paying a 
fixed commission on sales without de- 
duction for trade-ins and shall give 
commissions on sale of accessories to 
the salesmen. 


G TOPPING Age-Old-Kicks. Security 
for the dealer, long sought by the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion through advocating the adoption of 
a new standard contract, is being un- 
dertaken by Hupmobile. A new dealer- 
factory contract has been put into effect 
which makes a decided advance over 
ordinary contracts in effect. Dealer 
rights and needs are clearly recognized 
and the contract meets with the Asso- 
ciation recommendations in all but two 
particulars. Here are the high spots. 
No shipment without dealer authoriza- 
tion, no loss to dealer on stocks when 
prices are cut. Factory takes over cur- 
rent models and new parts at net cost 
upon cancellation of contract, surplus 
new parts returnable for credit if less 
than 12 months old, contract runs for 
five years, cancellable at thirty days 
(Association advocated six months); no 
discounts on fleet sales, exclusive ter- 
ritory, defective parts replaced by fac- 
tory, crediting dealer with one-half flat 
rate cost for installing new ones, reason- 
able profit on handling charges allowed 
dealers. The contract does not provide 
for factory taking over time payment 
sales contracts upon cancellation. 
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Trade Conditions in Far East 


Situation in Shanghai — The 
Counterfeiting of Trade Marks 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


S this article is written, the atten- 
A tion not only of diplomats but of 

a great many foreign traders as 
well is centered upon Shanghai, the teem- 
ing, variegated, and tremendously impor- 
tant Chinese port on the Whangpoo 
River—the port which forms the center 
of a very large proportion of the tradé of 
that entire country. The daily press brings 
us reports of armed conflict at Shanghai, 
and the outcome of the mooted questions, 
which have arisen in part at least from 
commercial considerations, will inevitably 
have a profound influence upon business 
in the Far East. 

The moment seems opportune, therefore, 
to review briefly the information which 
has just come to hand at the Department 
of Commerce with regard to the com- 
mercial situation which prevailed at Shang- 
hai, and elsewhere in the troubled repub- 
lic, at the turn of the year. One notes 
with interest, first of all, that never in the 
history of Shanghai had there been such 
an extensive building program as was car- 
ried out during 1931. Encouragement for 
these activities was provided by the de- 
clining silver exchange. Real estate trans- 
actions at Shanghai were many and sig- 
nificant last year, and exceptional zeal was 
displayed in domestic manufacturing. Thus 
the great Whangpoo port continued to 
maintain vigorously its pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the economic progress of China. 


HE increased activity in manufactur- 

ing at Shanghai and the other more or 
less modernized port cities operated as a 
deterrent to the importation of merchan- 
dise capable of being turned out in the 
factories of China itself, while on the other 
hand it stimulated the purchases of raw 
materials, iron and steel, and a variety of 
industrial and building equipment from 
other countries. Shipments from the 
United States to China in 1931 were 
slightly greater in value and considerably 
greater in volume than in the preceding 
year. In gold value our imports from 
China fell off by about 20 per cent. from 
1930, but in actual quantity of commodi- 
ties the decline was not nearly so pro- 
nounced. 

It may not be out of place to drop a 
hint here to American manufacturers who 
have been selling goods to China on the 
basis partly of a trade-mark which the 
natives have learned to recognize as rep- 
resenting a superior article. I spoke a 
moment ago about the industrial expansion 
that is under way in the oriental republic— 
a development that is especially apparent 
in spinning, weaving, and knitting mills 
and in the installation of many small fac- 
tories and machine shops for making ma- 
terials in substitution of imported articles. 
Unfortunately, the Department of Com- 
merce is informed that business men in 
China are witnessing what is described as 
“the wholesale imitation” of ,well-known 
foreign trade-marks, the value of which 


has been established by long years of hon- 
est, high-grade merchandising. In_ this 
manifestation of one phase of turmoil and 
disordered ethics, one cannot help perceiv- 
ing a present or potential menace to a 
very considerable amount of important ex- 
port business. American houses will do 
well to be vigilant in this matter, and 
to take energetic measures to protect, 
throughout the entire East, that potent 
factor of goodwill which inheres in a 
widely publicized and well-regarded trade- 
mark, 


ASSING down the map of Asia from 

China to British Malaya—that region 
which has risen to commercial importance 
largely on the basis of rubber and tin—we 
find at least a few faint signs of an en- 
couraging nature. Payments by certain 
“key firms” in the territory seem to be 
easier now than they have been for some 
months. No large failures have occurred 
recently. The import trade at Singapore 
is experiencing a definite degree of stimu- 
lation. American exporters, though, have 
been up against an adverse factor in the 
fall of the exchange value of the Straits 
Settlements dollar. There have been some 
regrettable cancellations of orders that 
had been placed in the United States, but, 
quite characteristically, our American ex- 
porters have displayed a liberal attitude in 
offering to share the losses. This action 
has undoubtedly been of great assistance to 
many firms in British Malaya, and has 
resulted in a feeling of increased friendli- 
ness toward American business in general. 
The major element affecting every line of 
business in Malaya is to be found in the 
continued low prices and small takings of 
rubber and tin, forcing strict curtailment 
in production. 


S regards Japan, it is the general ex- 

pectation that trade in the empire will 
be dull until the general election takes place 
the latter part of this month. Both im- 
porters and exporters are kept on the 
anxious seat by the fluctuating exchange, 
and we are told that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is investigating methods of bringing 
about stabilization. Security prices have 
advanced on the stock exchange, and the 
market is now steady. Government steel 
prices have advanced from 7 to 11 yen per 
ton (the yen equalling approximately 36% 
cents). 

Japanese foreign trade was depressed 
throughout 1931; the decreases became 
quite severe during the last quarter of the 
year. Consequently the value of Japan’s 
international trade was lower than in 1930, 
but the quantity rose—almost entirely as 
a result of the larger exports of raw silk 
to the United States and heavier purchases 
of raw cotton by Japan from this country. 
The Japanese silk industry was stimulated 
by increased demand for raw silk last 
year, but prices drifted lower and so the 
value of shipments declined. 











QUESTION: 


What areas are served by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem? | 
ANSWER: 

Parts of 26 states, including 
about 1/2 of New. York, 1/3 of 
Pennsylvania and 1/4 of New Jer- 
sey as well as important parts of 
‘Massachusetts—among the rich- 


lest ates in the country in in- 
dustrial and residential wealth. 


Bonds of companies comprising 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
Systems’ are. sound investments, 
combining acknowledged secur- 
ity with attractive wield. 


Write for Booklet BI 
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Odd Lots 


For over 30 years our stand- 
ard has always been to give 
the small investor the same 
complete and helpful service 
as the large investor. 


We cordially suggest you 
permit us to send you 
“Odd Lot Trading” a valu- 
| able booklet which, besides 

. giving useful trading facts, 
;contains our marginal re- 
‘quirements and commission 
charges. 


Ask for F. 511 


| 100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir& 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 











Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 














San Francisco, aa 
February 2nd, 19 , 

At a meetin e the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 24 of 50¢ per share was declared 
-on the outstanding stock of this corporation 
payable on March 15th, 1932 to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on February 15th, 1932. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Recovery Possible But 


Major Trend Still Appears Down 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


LURING most of the interval 
D since writing our last market re- 

view stocks have been in a 
moderately declining trend, getting back 
to within four to seven points of the 
extreme low levels of January 5th on the 
accredited index series. 

In the past couple days preceding 
the writing of the present article, how- 
ever, better support has been encoun- 
tered and the selling has dried up every 
time it threatened to give more bearish 
technical signals. Prices at the time of 
this writing are almost stationary, mod- 
erately above the intermediate low 
points of Friday, January 29th. 

The current situation does not look 
strong to the writer but it definitely 
admits of a quick change. For the time 
being we are inclined to continue our 
previously expressed anticipation that 
prices should continue on down some- 
what further, quite possibly into new 
low ground for the entire bear market. 

On the other hand it would be un- 
wise to neglect notice of the better sup- 
port that has come into the market in 
the past few days, including the cessa- 
tion of immediate selling pressure. As 
noted above, the picture remains cur- 
rently bearish but there are also pos- 
sibilities that a purely artificial cam- 
paign is in early prospect to force at 
least an intermediate covering move- 
ment before further declines. 


HE decline from the mid-January 

top has been sufficiently straight 
and substantial to warrant such an in- 
termediate recovery which might re- 
trace, in a purely professional or 
strong-arm move, about half of the de- 
cline which took place from the top of 
January 14th to the recent bottom of 
January 29th. We do not think any 
intermediate recovery should go much 
more than that half-way mark without 


meeting sufficient resistance to bring 
about at least a good reaction. 

The market has been narrowing down 
in its volume of trading for the past 
few days to such an extent that which- 
ever way it breaks out. of this current 
lethargy should prove an _ important 
forecaster of the line of least resistance 
for perhaps a week’s extension of move- 
ment. 


F prices should break upward, for 

instance, through the highs of Feb- 
ruary 2nd, on increased volume, then 
the intermediate recovery which we 
have mentioned as possible, would seem 
under way. Even at that, however, we 
would hardly expect it to go back 
further than the half-way mark previ- 
ously noted, and would set the furthest 
limit for such a move at the resistance 
points given for several issues past, 
namely, 82 or 83 for the Times average, 
72 or 73 for Standard Statistics and 92 
for the Dow-Jones series. 

If, on the other hand, prices continue 
moving slowly downward, whether on 
high volume or not, we would take it 
as an indication that we are correct in 
anticipating materially new low ground. 
And, as should be apparent, that is what 
we do expect will happen. 


O summarize, we still admit that 

the bear market may be coming to 
an end, but we question that it will be 
a speedy end. We would question a 
permanent end at this time, for in- 
stance, even if stocks did start rapidly 
up out of their current lethargy. 

We continue to allow gradual ac- 
cumulation on weakness for the long- 
swing investor but we are not inclined 
to advise any buying campaign for the 
speculative trader until more definite 
technical strength appears. 
FEBRUARY 4, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1932 


Wal Pircee 
POINTERS 


At this time, annual reports of a large 
number of companies are available 
for investors, and, in some instances, re- 
sults are surprisingly good despite the low 
levels of industrial activity. General Motors 
published preliminary earnings report 
showing earnings of $2.43 per share before 
special charges and $2.01 after charge-offs, 
which are probably non-recurring in char- 
acter. Profit margin, at the same rate as 
1930, was maintained throughout 1931 
despite a decline of 17 per cent in sales. 
Depreciation set aside in 1931 practically 
equalled that of 1930 and was greater than 
in 1929. 

Despite the payment of $3 in dividends, 
net treasury assets were not materially de- 
pleted, depreciation charges not being an 
item reducing cash resources. Cash and 
securities actually amounted to $204,835,000 
—the largest year end balance since 1928, 
comparing with $179,000,000 in 1930 and 
$127,000,000 in 1929. At current levels be- 
low $20 per share, General Motors should 
prove an attractive issue, in view of its 
excellent showing in 1931 and its prospects 
for 1932. 


NITED STATES STEEL fourth 
quarter earnings were most disap- 
pointing for two reasons; the first because 
of their progressive decline, December be- 
ing the worst month, and the second, the 
fact that earnings reached levels lower 
than any since the company’s organization. 
Deficit for the year after payment of 
both common and preferred dividends to- 
taled $49,326,000, although the company 
was aided by profits of $14,966,000, se- 
cured from the sale of a former utility 
investment. Depreciation set aside was 
$47,317,000, so again, as in the case of 
General Motors, net treasury assets should 
show little decline when the balance sheet 
is finally made public. At the end of 1930, 
net treasury assets were sufficient to pay 
off funded debt and preferred stock, and 
a slight balance for the 8,687,000 shares 
of common. While the common has, there- 
fore, little claim on assets of a current 
nature, they do have full claim on fixed 
assets amounting to $187 per share. 

On the basis of physical assets U. S.. 
Steel is most attractive. There are few 
periods indeed in our financial history when 
investors were privileged to buy such 
choice assets at such a liberal discount. 
While the stock may go somewhat lower 
due to the unsatisfactory near-term out- 
look, and the fact that the steel industry 
is a typical laggard in the cycle, yet the 
investor is justified in purchasing this stock 
sa the long-term at levels of $38 or be- 
Ow. 


(SOMMERCIAL Solvents reported earn- 
‘ ing of 83 cents per share compared 
with $1.07 in 1930, slightly less than neces- 


sary to pay out $1 in dividends. Balance 
sheet discloses a decline of $224,000 in net 
treasury assets and $1,355,000 in net work- 
ing capital, accounted for by smaller in- 
ventories, which were either drawn upon 
in 1931, or adjusted to lower market quo- 
tations. 

Plant account of the parent company had 
already been written off in 1930, a nominal 
value of $1 being set up, but in 1931 plant 
account of a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Commercial Pigments, was entirely writ- 
ten off. 

Net treasury assets, totalled $2.10 per 
share, and net working capital $2.70 per 
share. Investments added another $1 per 
share, making a book value of $3.70. Were 
the theoretical value of plant considered, 
$6 per share would be added, making a to- 
tal of $9.70 per share. It is obvious from 
the foregoing that Commercial Solvents 
has made a very excellent showing in 1931, 
and selling at levels of $7 to $8 per share, 
is available at less than 10 times 1931 earn- 
ings. The stock presents unusual possi- 
bilities to those readers interested in a 
chemical issue with greater than average 
speculative merit. 


D” PONT reported earnings of $4.26 
per share on 11,065,762 shares out- 
standing in 1931, compared with $4.55 in 
1930. Income from General Motors de- 
clined from $32,936,000 to $29,942,000, but 
was Offset in part by an increase in mis- 
cellaneous income. Depreciation charges 
were slightly greater than in 1930. In- 
come from operations held up remarkably 
well. 

Balance sheet discloses a strong finan- 
cial position. Net treasury assets in- 
creased »$5,469,000, now standing at $83,- 
407,000 and net working capital was $117,- 
971,000. After deducting funded debt of 
subsidiary of $1,446,000 and debenture 
stock outstanding in the amount of $109,- 
883,000, there was available but a slight 
amount for the common, less than $1 per 
share. However, Du Pont’s holdings of 
General Motors, carried in the balance 
sheet at $17.90 per share, as also other in- 
vestments, including 127,952 shares of its 
own shares, were carried at $218,659,000, 
or $20 per share on Du Pont stock. Net 
fixed assets after proper deductions, added 
another $15 per share in book value. 


WE are impressed by the showing of 
Du Pont in this depression: Despite 
the recent reduction of General Motors’ 
dividend to $2, which might logically 
be reflected in a correspondingly lower 
dividend in the case of Du Pont, we do 
feel as if Du Pont is discounting these ad- 
verse developments when available below 
$50 per share. This is an outstanding 
equity, well worth consideration by the 
long-pull investor. 
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BUY THIS BARGAIN 
STOCK NOW 


—for exceptional profit 


We have discovered ‘a low-priced stock which we 


confidently expect will advance far 


more per- 
‘eentagewise than most of the securities listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange. 

This is not a dangerously speculative issue even 
though it sells for only $16 a share. On the con- 
trary, the company is one of the most progressive 
and best-managed units in a foremost industry. In 
addition, it earned and paid a. good dividend last 
year and is in an excellent position to show good 
earnings during 1932 on a moderate volume of busi- 
ness. Moreover, if this stock is bought outright— 
not on a margin—and held only until the high of 
1931 is reached, it will bring you a profit of 
approximately 200%. When the high of 1930 is 
touched—and we expect that it will be reached— 
your profit will be 400%. 

The name of this low-priced issue will be sent 
to you free upon request. Also an interesting littie 
hook, ‘‘Making Money in Stocks.”” No charge—no 
obligation. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 321, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 834 $38 $6.32 
No 4,153 21 0.15 
No 2,402 94 9.77 
No 1,258 42 2.86 
10 653 24 3.02 
No 691 29 3.24 
25 «2,474 55 8.08 
No 600 129 5.44° 
No 1,656 43 1.04 
* No 26 4.16 
No 1,061 5 Nil 
No 770 82 1.41 
No 10,155 16 0.60 
25 «1,711 39 0.03 
No _ 1,830 66 S77 
100 450 138 6.24 
100 17,973 144 10.44 
2 s077" 33 8.56 
100 400 81 Nil 
50 = 8,865 61 2.07 
No = 3,582 24 1.42 
25 2,000 25 Nil? 
No 589 31 3.41 
100 2,422 268 12.86 
100 823 229 7.58 
25 ~=—2,691 54 1.02 
No 203 86 5.43? 
No 843 56 1.94 
100 862,563 137 7.45 
25 = 2,258 28 232 
20 446 43 5.52 
No 2,098 14 0.56 
No 3,200 144 5.26 
25°: aes 37 5.12 
No 770 68 7.698 
No 740 94 7.25 
No 252 42 4.220 
No 5,000 7 i é - 
No 244 24 
No 977 54 6.16° 
No 512 16 6.64 
100 194 201 10.95 
No 277 —Ss Nil Nil® 
No 1,123 45 Nil 
No _ 1,800 50 3.47 
25 ~ 7,655 50 4.44 
No 1,174 123 Nil 
No 362 31 2.31 
No 4,415 26 0.05 
No _ 1,000 12 11.15 
No 341 68 0.41 
No 11,684 20 1.76 
No _ 1,037 30 2.03 
No 34,011 6 0.61 
No 11,457 37 5.06 
No — 1,733 43 5.04 
No 2,113 8 Nil® 
No 4, 743 32 0.05 
25 2 530 34 4.86 
100 "500 «154 4.59 
10 ~=1,000 26 Nil* 
No 6,295 8 Nil 
No 504 63 4.04¢ 
100 516 §=217 9.10 
50 ~=—— 1,689 96 3.60 
No _ 1,050 39 1.10 
No 3,502 22 6.03 
20 10,938 35 4.64 
No 2,261 63 8.84 
No 894 17 5.32 
No 1,877 25 2.86 
100 §=1,511 135 1.07 
No 239 43 6.37 
No 100 49 Nil 
No 730 18 4.284 


“Including prices on old_ stock. 


Before charges for depletion. 


in common stock. (w) 9 months. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


$3.33, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
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sevens 


(a) or onthe. 
d ete: 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Y 
) 


(b) Year outed. January 31. 
ear ended August 31. (k) 
(r) Paid in comimon'’stock. 
(x) & months enly. 


Div. 

N.Y. S&S. E. Rate 
AS® ROGUCHION. «65.0 00.0500 $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. ........+ 5 
Allied Chemical........... 
Allis Chalmers............ 0.50 
American Bank Note...... 2 
American Brake Shoe..... 1.60 
American Can .........0- 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... a 
Amer. Foreign Power...... aXe 
American 106 sisicccceces 2 
American International..... oe 
Amer. Locomotive ........ - 
American Radiator......... 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ oe 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 4 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 


American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
Amer. WOGIEH .....260005 
Anaconda Copper 
PARECS GCOPDEE x....0000000 
Armour ot Til, “A”... 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ste 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 6 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 4 


eeeeeeece 


Atlantic Refining.......... 1 


Auburn Automobile........ 4v 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 

Baltimore & Ohio.......... 

EAPORGO WP .n.0-0:4:6-0,0:0:08 ra 
Beechnut Packing ......... a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 


seer ereece 


STOWE DOO: ise.s.cs seine 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 
Bush Terminal ........... 2.50 
Califorma Packing ......« aie 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1.20 
EG: cckdanediaddenwe oe 
Celotex Company ......... a 
CETEG (GB) EOSCOs 60:00, s.0:0e.0:s 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company i... an 
ee rr 1 
6: | ee er 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... ‘ie 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 1.50r 


Commercial Credit ........ 1.60 
Commonwealth & Southern 0.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Continental Can .......... 2.50 
Continental Motors......... oa 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... ia 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
SS . 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
CUFEISR-WHIRKE occ cesccce 
Davison Chemical......... ig 
Delaware & Hudson...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... an 
Diamond Match........... 1 
EARS EER i igian tas 6,-6.0 arses 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Eastman Kodak .......... 8a 
Elec, AUbO-Lite .....0.0.0000 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PE RR sa oo a aa e006. asia oe 
Foster Wheeler ........... Ae 
Foundation Co. ......0060% ie 
Freeport Texas ........... e 


Year ended September 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 22; 
57- 5; 


355- 65; 


200- 26 ; 


160- 34; 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 
116- 24; 


503- 80; 


’20-’30* 
’29-’30 
°24-’30 
°20-’30* 
°25-’30 
’27-30 
’27-’30 
°25-’30 
; 25-30 
°27-"30 


; °22-30 


°23-730 
29-30 
°29-’30 
°22-'30* 
*22-’30 


; '22-’30 
; °24-’30* 


; ’20-30 


; °24-°30* 


; °28-'30 
; °25-’30 


25-30 
24-30 
’22-’30 


3; °23-"30* 


°28-’30 


’29-’30 
°23-’30 
’22-30 
’23-’30 
29-30 
’23-'30 


; °25-’30* 


°23-"30 
*24-’30 
’26-’30 
*25-30* 
°25-’30 


; 26-30 


26-'30 
22°30 
°26-'30 
20-30 
27-30 
°22.130)* 
22.130 
24-30 
25-30 
'22-130* 
’20-"30* 
26-30" 
25-730 
29-30 
23-°30* 
20-'30 
22°30 
21-30 


; 726-30 
; 721-30 


21-30 
°29-'30 
”20-’30* 
’20-30 
22-30 


; 719-’30* 
; ’28-'30 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33; 


184- 3 


we 


109- 20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5 


’22-’30* 
"22-30 
°28-’30 
"25-730 
23-30 
’29-"30 
’23-’30 
’26-30 


FORBES for 


(d) Year - March 31. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 
1093%- 475% 49 90 
1234- 1% ee 
18234- 64 67 9.0 
423%4- 10% 12 40 
2354- 12% 15 12.2 
8 - 13% 13 13.2 
12934- 58% 60 8.3 
383%4- 4% 8 ae 
51%- 6% 7 sh 
313%- 10% 15 12.9 
6 - 5 cae 
303%4- 5 8 bos 
21%- 5 7 8.5 
373%- 7 9 ae 
58%4- 17% 16 3.2 
60 - 34% 23 17.4 
20134-112% 112 8.0 
13234- 64 77 77 
T1K%- 2% 5 oh 
43%- 9% 10 . 
191%4- 4 5 ‘ve 
44- % 1 sae 
295%- 53% 7 ve 
2033%- 79% 82 7.3 
120 - 25 35 11.4 
23%- 8 9 10.8 
295%4- 84% = 132 10.6 
27%- 4% 7 as 
87%- 14 18 san 
144%- 4 § ne 
62 - 37% 43 7.0 
2514- 12% 16 6.3 
703%- 173 16 eee 
76%4- 35% 36 8.4 
693%- 31% Bf 10.8 
12934- 72% 76 6.5 
4514- 3234 35 12.5 
32%- 10 11 75 
31 - 155% 17 14.9 
53 - 8 10 see 
45 - 10% 12 10.0 
131%4- 33% 37 nine 
4%- 2% 3 siete 
30%- 9% 13 ri 
54%- 13% 17 16.3 
46%4- 23% 27 8.6 
8%- 1% 3 nite 
333%4- 5% 6 or 
25%- 11 13 7.6 
170 - 97% 107 7.6 
32%- 6% 9 me 
4554- 11% 13 11.6 
23%- 8 9 16.9 
2 = 3 4 7.5 
1095%- 57% 58 6.9 
6234- 30% 35 7.3 
sal 1 2 ie 
5 6 
8656 36% 40 i 
- 20 17 
~< 1 4 
5%- 1 zZ 
23 - 3% 4 pis 
157%4- 64 81 11.0 
102 - 17% 23 ite 
23 - 10% 14 6.8 
7834- 4234 51 7.9 
107 - 50% 51 79 
18534- 77 80 10.0 
7434- 20 27. 148 
6034- 9 11 9.1 
393%4- 5 9 aieye 
64%4- 8 8 
17%4- 2% 3 cores 
43%- 13% 17 11.3 


(e) Year ended 


) Year ended November 30. 
z in common stock, (v) Plus 


y 
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Par 
No 
No 
No 
10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 
No 


No 


“Including prices on old stock. 


Apri! 30. (g) Year ended 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
413 $110 
28,846 14 
5,353 11 
43,500 18 
324 20 
2,000 6 
1,788 14 
1,167 47 
1,417 37 
1,728 7 
2,490 164 
198 116 
707_—s Nil 
400 111 
1,600 38 
1,512 24 
1,358 163 
350 112 
670 31 
4,409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,632 44 
1,182 10 
9,340 33 
5,518 15 
6,983 si 
1,813 30 
1,210 99 
2,377 36 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 21 
300 52 
F ir 70 
1,438 48 
1,900 44 
809 116 
828 = 131 
4,514 23 
2,700 20 
6,286 17 
724 10 
1,190 29 
6,202 15 
310 212 
5,448 19 
4993 161 
338 242 
1,571 124 
1,406 243 
6,187 32 
2,100 10 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
BB Be 46 
13,039 97 
450 167 
4,428 36 
2,433 72 
396 73 
5,503 30 
3,874 86 
13,161 y 4 
2,377 18 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
2,000 16 
1,989 79 
9,000 16 
300 31 
654 116 
4,921 38 
6,160 50 
100 - 173 


FEBRUARY 15, 1932 


Earns 
1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
3.25 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
7.25 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 


6.01 
Nilé 
11.53 
4.55 
0.67 
Nil 
2.07 
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3.01 
3.01 
Nil 


(w) 9 month. 





Earns, 1931 
m=months 


Nil, 6 m 


$1.07, 9 m 


2.74, 9 m 
2.01 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 
une 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 


Div. 
N.. &. oS 3 Rate 
Genetal Asphalt........... $2 
General Electric........... 1.60 
Cro: el rr 3 
General Motors........... 2 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... i 
ERO NR Gist S axis cence 2.50 
MSOORHIER, BB. Bok aciasicsa0i0 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 


Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gulf States Steel.......... ae 
Hershey Chocolate......... 6 
Hudson & Manhattan....: 3.50 
Fiwdson: Motor... <...<:0.00-006 1 
FEUD DEGUOE éi.sincnasceees 
Milimois. Genttals.....63.6.0:0:6:0 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
ae 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.20 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Tet: Dee Be Del ssc csasacn 0.60 
Kelvinator Corp. «....00 me 
Kennecott Copper......... 0.50 
SOR re 1.60 
Kreuper & Toll... 1.60 
Kroger Grocefy 2 ....50000 1 
LPUOED, VNC sis cosiassssaen is 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
LSBEE RE. css saad konene 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 3a 
Lorilard Tobacco. ........0<+ 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
Oe cen 1 
EE cas uinseaseeaeic 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ as 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific:.......s<+ 
Montgomery Ward ....... 
Nash Motors ........ ae 2 
National Siscitit ...:.0.0 2.80 
Nat; Bellas HeS8.35.60+060 5 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Daity Products....... 
TOES SORES J cree ci aGnincawae 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ : 
N.. ¥.,. Chare., St... tues... 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American .......... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 

Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packatd Motors.......6sc00% 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 
Paramount Publix ........ 10r 
’ Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
Pressed Steel Car......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 2 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”’.. 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 
Reo MEGOlS .ciccrsivacaede 
Remibc Steel ...is.cs0s ; 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia HSUrance...........+. R 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 
Sears Roebuck .........<. 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; ’20-’30 
403- 41; ’26-’30* 
137- 35; ’26-’30* 
282- 31; ’25-'30* 
153- 56; ’25-’30 
143- 18; ’27-’30 
82- 29; ’28-’30 
109- 15; ’20-’30 
155- 35; ’27-30 

61- 3; ’25-’30 
155- 45; ’27-’30 
96- 15; ’25-’30 


144- 26; ’27-’30 
74- 20; ’24-’30 
140- 18; ’22-'30 
84- 7; ’20-’30 


154- 65; ’26-'30 
62- 9; ’22-’30 
255- 83; ’24-’30 
395- 45; ’20-’30* 
73- 12; ’28-’30 
92- 5; ’20-’30 
201- 17; ’23-’30 


91- 5; ’26-’30 
156- 14; ’20-’30 
92- 26; ’26-’30 
46- 20; ’28-’30 
145- 17; ’24-’30* 


127- 40; ’22-'30 
128- 49; ’24-’30 
96- 14; ’23-’30 
178- 35; ’24-’30* 
47- 8; ’24-’30 


; 28-30 
242- 25; ’20-’30 
382- 70; ’25-’30* 
62- 11; ’20-’30 
67- 7; ’22-’30 


- 101- 8; ’22-’30 


400- 15; ’26-’30 


; 26-30 
237- 38; ’23-’30* 
250- 2; ’23-’30 
149- 27; ’26-'30 
134- 30; ’24-’30 
; ’20-’30* 
; ’26-’30 
257-105 ; ’26-’30 
241- 67; 27-30 
133- 14; ’24-’30 
290-123 ; ’25-’30 
; 26-30 
; 28-30 
119- 42; ’22-’30 


137- 31; ’23-’30* 
163- 7; ’22-30 
; 22-30 
154- 34; ’20-’30 
110- 33; ’22-’30 
; °26-"30 
70- 11; ’20-’30 
66- 11; ’28-'30 
80- 3; ’26-’30* 
138- 32; ’27-’30 
200- 47; ’21-’30 


; ’24-’30* 
52- 12; ’28-’30 
148- 52; ’22-’30 
58- 14; ’27-’30 
35- 7; ’22-’30 
146- 10; ’22-’30* 
66- 39; 29-30 
278- 14; ’23-’30 


134- 19; ’24-’30 
198- 43; ’27-’30 
46- 9; ’22-’30 
144- 12; ’20-’30 


27%- 4% 
35%4- 12% 


61 - 8 
913%4- 40 
631%4- 23% 
54%- 29% 
21%- 10 


103%4- 38% 
43%- 12 
ered ° 


26%4- 376 
4294-656 
201%4- 656 


40%- 15 

8334- 363% 
100 - %& 
39%4- 7% 
5034- 20 

132 - 78% 
444%- 10% 
132%4- 24% 
88 - 2% 


60%- 1414 


547%- 295% 
11%- 3% 
36%4- 18 

50%- 5% 
64 - + 


165%- 4 
703%- 4% 
7%- 1% 
961%4- 49% 
58%4- 15% 


27%- 5% 


% 
54%4- 32% 
26 - 3% 


62%,- 3 
63%4- 30% 
15%- 4% 
30 - 6 


(p) Year cnded November 30. 


in common stock. (v) Plus 





33 
6 
8 


41 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Yo 
128 
7: 
8.9 
9.1 
20.0 
15.4 


6.7 
8.9 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(q) Before charges fer depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5 
8% in common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
30,000 $18 
746 37 
2,774 24 
3,724 176 
1,298 197 
12,664 4 
2,162 67 
13,103 46 
25,518 48 
1,291 21 
1,961 34 
9,850 45 
540 11 
2,408 20 
3,297 9 
24,847 29 
700 35 
4,386 42 
2,223 202 
2,082 14 
14,530 31 
2,925 68 
23,315 14 
1213 48 
374 ~=:101 
397 22 
600 45 
895 63 
1,464 22 
8,687 204 
667 166 
3,801 20 
1,024 206 
3,172 20 
2,586 87 
800 S2 
3,000 | a 
9,750 17 
1,473 $23 
2,404 23 
3,908 18 
8,293 1 
4,348 35 
7,489 1 
6,564 32 
2132 34 
8,513 8 
30,275 8 
1,167 47 
14,386 39 
1,589 27 
,000 6 
5,691 12 
4,525 74 
2,975 58 
1,390 16 
13,717 13 
802 1 
2,000 MS 
530 6 
25,595 11 
342 < 
9,090 16 
801 4 
4,000 17 
5,897 Nil 
16,851 39 
2,577 16 
560 54 
440 a 
6,000 38 
744 10 
9,024 2 
2,221 10 
1,775 ee 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended Jun 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


0.91, 9 n 


~ 


2.64, 9 m 
1.17, 9 


9m 
9m 


eeeeee 


se eeee 


Nil, 3 m 
Nill 
5.49, 9 m 
0.82, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 
une 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimate 
(x) 8 months only. i 


Socony-Vacuum 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California.. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. .......... 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing... . 
Tobacco Products 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation 
United Fruit 


eee eeereseeee 


United Gas Improvement... 
ee ERE rer 
. Industrial Alcohol... 
. Pipe & Foundry... 
. Realty & Improve... 


NNNNMNMNN 


Warner Bros. 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 
Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” 
Amer. Gas & Electric 
Amer. Superpower 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. 


Brazilian Traction 


Central Pub. Service “A’’.. 
Central States Electric 
Cities Service 
Con. Gas (Baltimore) 


Electric Bond & Share.... 


Ford of Canada “A” 
Ford of England 


Goldman Sachs............ 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors 
New Jersey Zinc 
Newmont Mining 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 


Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 


St. Regis Paper 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 
Standard Oil of Ohio 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
OMEE Os is ncn caaace de 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 


(b) Year ended 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Div. 
Rate 


$1 


y 


1.20 
3.50 
2.50 


2a 


1.20 


© NWOb 


e Ne « 


0.30y 


3.60 
6r 


0.37 


0.40 


0.40 
4r 


1.60 
2.50 


bh 


7 


10r 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
ember 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 19; 
50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 
244- 40; 
82- 42; 
85- 31; 
126- 14; 
98- 18; 
75- 28; 
85- 39; 
154- 29 


118- 


51- 


96- 
138- 
272- 

68- 
293- 
105- 

35- 
234- 


540- 
80- 
96- 
73- 


30- 
82- 


58- 


120- 


91- 
146- 


287- 
69- 
24- 

226- 

209- 


128- 28; 


42- 


65- 


30- 


21- 


40- 


90- 


*24-’30 
’27-’30 
’27-’30 
22-30 
°22-'30 
26-30 
25-30 
’26-’30 
’22-’30 
’20-"30 
24-30 
’26-’30 
°26-’30 
’22-’30* 


; ’22-’30* 
67- 10; 


182- 49; 
59- 20; 
298-126 ; 
162- 18; 
76- 14; 
159- 46; 
22; °29-’30 
206- 12; 
244- 37; 


29-30 


°23-’30* 
24-30 
°24-’30 
*29-30 
°29-’30 
26-30 


21-30 
’22-30 


; °27-'30 
300- 12; 
120- 25; 
97- 11; 
262- 70; 


’22-"30* 
°25-’30 
°22-30 
20-30 


; *22-’30 
; '24-’30 
; 22-30 
; '27-’30 
; °22-’30 
; 22-30 
3; ’25-’30 
; ’26-’30* 


53; °25-’30 
; 726-’30 
225- 43; 


’24-’30 


9: 729-30 
= "25-30 
> °29-°30 


°28-’30 


; ’25-30 
7; ’28-'30* 


°26-’30* 
°25-’30 


; °28-’30 


29-30 


; ’28-’30 
; °28-’30* 


*22-30 
23-30 


; ’28-'30 
57- 14; 


°29-’30 


; °29-’30 
92- 45; 
236- 37; 


*29-’30 
°25-’30 


; °29-730 
301- 82; 


30- 


22-30 


; ’29-30 
; ’29-’30 
50- 10; 


°29-’30 


; ’29-30 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43; 
190- 18; 
140- 27; 


36- 


76- 
62- 12; 


’23-’30* 
°23-’30* 
27-30 

°25-’30* 
’24-30* 


; °28-’30 
; ’29-’30 


°27-30 


; ’25-’30* 
(d) Year ended March 31. 





FORBES fo; 


a. 
17%4- 6% 
5414- 283% 
10914- 26% 
65%- 63% 
20%4- 10% 
8834- 251% 
5134- 23% 
5214- 26 

21K%- 4% 
26 - 9 


36%4- 9% 
553%4- 19% 
59 - 16% 
44- 1% 
18 - 2 


7534- 13% 
26%- 11 
205%- 70% 
38%- 9% 
314%- 7% 
6734- 17% 
3714- 153% 
50 - 14% 
773%- 203% 
1034- 1% 
37%- 10 
363%4- 5% 
2034- 3% 

1523%4- 36 

26 - & 
20%- 2% 
15034- 38% 
36%- 11 

10734- 22% 
26%4- 73% 


8 - 1% 
7234- 35 
224 - 48 


1234- 25% 
9714- 32% 


191%- 3 
2334- 3% 
634- 1 
281%4- 7 


1954- 1% 
12%- 1% 


2034- 5 
101 - 57% 
61 - 8% 
291%4- 8% 
19%- 3% 
11%- 1% 
751%4- 253% 
72 - 44% 
ll - % 
25%4- 4% 
6%- 1% 
51 - 20% 


587%- 9% 
154- 5% 
15234- 6914 


8%- 1% 
10 - 2 


21%- 2% 
85%- 1% 
38i%4- 13% 
235%- 12% 
62%4- 23 

50 - 18 

303%4- 14% 


834- 1% 


10%4- 1% 
34%44- 5% 
14%- 196 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yielq 
High Low Prices 


% 


10.0 
61 
12. 


117 
10.4 

74 
10.0 
146 


125 
10.0 


15.7 
106 
12. 
73 
13. 


75 
139 
31 
158 


13.3 
8.9 


91 
50 
106 
67 
6.0 


61 


— ‘ 
mr OrOV, 


— 


127 
10.0 


(e) Year ended 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1932 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


NDREW W. MELLON, for many 
LX years Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, has accepted appointment as U.S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Under- 
Secretary Mills will succeed Mr. Mellon 
in the Hoover Cabinet. 


Frank W. Smith, vice-president, suc- 
ceeds Matthew S. Sloan as president of 
the New York Edison 
Company, and its sub- 
sidiary, the United 
Electric Light and 
Power Company. Mr. 
Smith has a fifty-two 
years’ record of con- 
tinuous service in the 
electric industry. 

William H. Trues- 
Frank W. Smith dale has retired as 
chairman of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. 

Philip Torchio, senior vice-president of 
the New York Edison Company, was 
elected senior vice-president of the United 
Electric Light & Power Company. R. B. 
Grove, vice-president of United Electric 
Light was elected a vice-president of New 
York Edison, and William W. Erwin, 
controller of N. Y. Edison, was elected 
vice-president of both companies. 





RTHUR F. LAFRENTZ, for five 

years first vice-president, has been 
elected president of the American Surety 
Company, suceeding R. R. Brown, who 
becomes vice-chairman. 


Harry Tipper, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of Gen- 
eral Motors Export Division, has resigned 
to go into consulting work on distribu- 
tion, merchandising and advertising. 

F, F, Beall was elected a vice-president 
and a member of the executive committee 
of Continental Motors Corporation. 

N. Baxter Jackson and Joseph A. 
Bower were elected executive vice-presi- 
dents, and LeRoy W. Campbell a vice- 
president of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. 


REDERICK S. FALES was elected 

president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding Charles F. 
Meyer. Mr. Fales was vice-president of 
the Socony-Vacuum Corporation. 

Everett D. Graff was elected first vice- 
president, and Robert C. Ross vice-presi- 
dent of the Joseph T. Ryerson Company. 

Melvin E. Sawin has been elected vice- 
president of the Atlas Utilities Corpora- 
tion. 

George H. Bucher has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Com- 
pany. 

Robert H. White has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Company. 

















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 














Dividends 


Dividends 














The NorthAmerican 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 112 on Common Stock of 24% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/40th of one share 
for each share held); and 


No. 43 on Preferred Stock of 134% in cash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be paid on April 1, 1932 to respective 


stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 5, 1932. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 











AMERICAN RADIATOR 
& 
STANDARD SANITARY 








CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 


ferred Stock, being the twelfth quarterly 
dividend, has been declared payable March 


1, 1932, to stockholders of record at close 
of business February 15, 1932. 

A dividend of 10¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the twelfth quarterly 
dividend, has been declared payable March 
31, 1932, to stockholders of record at close 
of business March 11, 1932. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















INVESTORS* 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for mformation and opin- 
ions concerning investments... 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 


service uired. Address the 
tegaiey Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 











gNTS 





UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Detroit Tulsa San Francisco 


Kansas City Clevelan Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 
Utility Securities Corporation 
New York Boston Washington 


ochester _ Pittsburgh 











Philadelphia Richmond Hartford 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


if you think you can help me to make profits and be happy 
while I make them, send me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 
If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 














FORBES for 


Steel Producers Await Signs 


of Increased Demand 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





ITH _ dividend 

policies of the 

country’s ma- 
jor steel producers ap- 
parently fairly well set- 
tled, investors and 
traders are in a better 
position to examine the 
earnings outlook for 
the coming months in 
an endeavor to deter- 
mine whether this high- 





d) deficit. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp...... 16 
Inland Steel Co 


Stocks of Leading Steel Producers 


ones : , 
— * a ness shows signs in the 


ings 1932 Range 
i 3,200,000 $2.12d 227% 15% 
Kebaanaceas 20 $1 5.0% 1,200,000 1.05 
Jones & Laughlin, pfd...... 83 7 8.4 
United States Steel Corp... 38 2 Sa 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 13 


Approx. t- 
Price Div. Yield standing 


*) Nine months, 1931. 


587,139 3.89d 84 80% 
8,703,181 1.41d 467% 35% 
1,200,000 1.43d* 13% 12 


rate in April if busi- 


meantime of improving, 
*The. Bethlehem man- 
agement, it seems, by 
omitting the disburse- 
ment due on the junior 
stock, doubts whether 
the Spring upturn will 
be of any. great help 
in meeting requirements 
on the preferred shares. 


22% 20 





ly important industry 
and the securities of its 
principal constituents have approximated 
the lowest levels of the depression. 

Several factors that have featured the 
day’s news lately play an important part in 
any survey, namely, the prospects of war 
demands in the Far East, the possibility of 
increased business from the railroads as re- 
duced costs permit resumption of main- 
tenance programs and hopes of a recovery 
in building construction when the 25 per 
cent. wage cut becomes effective in that 
trade. The outlook for a better than sea- 
sonal pick-up in the motor car industry has 
been confused to some extent by the delay 
in bringing out new models by one of the 
principal producers in the low-priced field. 

The Far Eastern belligerents apparently 
have placed fair-sized orders for merchan- 
dise of various kinds in this country, but 
whether or not demands for war supplies 
will become sufficiently important to stim- 
ulate general business is questionable. It 
is doubtful, too, whether the railroads will 
enter the market for rails and other ma- 
terials to any important extent until their 
net earnings begin to show definite im- 
provement. Certainly no one in the steel 
trade expects any substantial increase in 
business from this source so long as the 
credit standing of leading transportation 
systems fails to permit 
issuance and sale of 


further delay, assuming confidence has 
been restored sufficiently to check hoard- 
ing and unnecessary pinching. A sharp 
rise in demand for motor cars would prove 
an important stimulant for the steel in- 
dustry as well as for other trades. 

The proposed reduction of 25 per cent. 
in labor costs in the building trade holds 
out the prospect of a substantial recovery 
in this direction, although many observers 
insist that demand for new properties has 
been greatly curtailed by the prolonged 
depression. Unsatisfactory financial con- 
ditions, too, have restricted operations in 
this field. A downward adjustment in 
wages would pave the way, however, for 
a recovery sufficient to interest the steel 
trade, it is agreed. As a matter of fact, 
reports of another wage cut in the steel 
industry have been heard, holding out the 
prospect of lower costs for raw materials 
in construction work. 

How much these factors will influence 
operations in the next few months re- 
mains to be seen. The United States Steel 
management, it may be inferred from the 
recent reduction in the current quarterly 
dividend to 50 cents from $1, is none too 
hopeful, although the way was left open 
for declaration of another payment at this 


The outlook for prices 
of securities of the 
principal companies in the industry is not 
so clear. That is to say, no one is ina 
position to know whether recent prices had 
fully discounted small current earnings and 
uncertain prospects. Some observers feel 
United States Steel common, for instance, 
has discounted omission of the dividend in 
April; others feel it is selling relatively 
high for a $2 stock. That is a matter of 
opinion. It is safe to say, however, that 
the principal steel companies are certain 
to share in any general recovery in busi- 
ness and that the next dividend change for 
Bethlehem common shares, as an example, 
will be favorable. 

Among the best known steel producers, 
aside from United States Steel and Beth- 
lehem, are Inland, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, National Steel, Jones & Laughlin, 
American Rolling Mills and Republic Steel 
Corporation. National was briefly described 
in these columns a short time ago. 


NITED STATES STEEL, one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in the 
world, controls its output from raw ‘ma- 
terials to finished products, owning mines, 
railroad and shipping properties as well as 
concerns operating in allied fields. In 
the business world it is known as a “Mor- 
gan company.” 
Obligations of subsid- 





obligations on a satis- 
factory basis. 

_ The autqmobile and | 25 
building trades hold 
prospects for a dis- 
tinct recovery, how- 
ever, provided general 
buSiness becomes no 
worse. Inquiries at the 
large motor car shows 
indicated a large poten- 
tial demand for new 
cars and as soon as all 
models have been intro- 
duced to the trade there 


‘A 1925 
will be no reason for 
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iary companies together 
with a small amount of 
unretired bonds of the 
parent concern account 
for a funded debt 
of about $100,000,000. 
Capitalization consists 
of 3,602,811 shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 8,703,- 
181 shares of common, 
each of $100 par value. 

Earnings were sharp- 
ly reduced last year by 
the gradual decline in 
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satisfactory price conditions. After divi- 
dends, operations resulted in a deficit 
of $49,236,000, compared with net income 
in 1930 of $104,422,000, or $9.12 a share 
on the common stock. This was the first 
time since 1914 and only the second time in 
the company’s history that it was unable 
to earn anything on the common shares. 
Even in 1904, which until this year had 
been its second worst, the company earned 
99 cents a share on the common. The de- 
ficit for the fourth quarter of more than 
$15,000,000, after dividends, was the larg- 
est for any similar period, having exceeded 
the previous record of $6,965,000 for the 
third quarter of 1921. 

One of the interesting features of the 
year-end statement was the fact that de- 
preciation charges of $47,317,000 were 
only slightly smaller than in the preceding 
year and were slightly larger than total 
net earnings, after expenses and taxes, of 
$46,434,000. 

Dividends are being paid on the common 
at the annual rate of $2. 


HE Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 

regarded as the second largest enter- 
prise in the steel industry and is engaged 
in all branches of the trade, its lines in- 
cluding a variety of highly finished prod- 
ucts and its activities including the manu- 
facture of freight and passenger cars and 
shipbuilding. Like its principal rival, 
Bethlehem expanded operations to the Pa- 
cific Coast in 1930 and rounded out its 
lines in the East in recent years through 
acquisition of small independents. 

Negotiations designed to include Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube in a large merger 
finally were abandoned after litigation had 
prevented the consolidation in 1930. 

The funded debt of the parent company 
and subsidiaries amounts to approximately 
$136,000,000. Capitalization consists of 
1,000,000 shares of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock of $100 par value and 3,200,000 com- 


Farmers’ 


confronts the farm business, it relates 

principally to the fixed charges. Of 
these, interest and debt payments are the 
most serious. Next come taxes. Interest 
and taxes are not the only items, although 
they are most pressing. For instance, the 
farmer is still paying his share of high 
transportation costs. His telephone bill, 
his insurance premiums, in the irrigated 
regions his water charge, and various 
other costs and charges all remain high 
while farm income has shrunk to almost 
incredibly low levels. 


[: so far as an emergency condition 


Of all the present agricultural difficul-~ 


ties, however, that mountain of debt which 
was contracted when the price level was 
higher undoubtedly looms the largest. 
There are large communities where aver- 
age farmers have not to exceed $200 to 
$300 to show as the net result of their 
1931 labors. In other words, the year’s 
income simply could not be stretched over 
taxes, interest, and a family’s expenses. 
The result is a large number of tax and 
mortgage delinquencies. 


Testimony from the Farm Loan Board 
a month or two ago indicated that 


mon shares of no par value outstanding. 

Net profit of the company last year 
totaled $115,745, equal to 12 cents a share 
on the preferred stock, compared with 
$23,843,000, or $5.25 a share on the com- 
mon after preferred dividends in 1930. 
Operations in the final quarter of 1931 re- 
sulted in a deficit of $1,776,000, compared 
with a net profit of $2,291,000, equal to 17 
cents a share on the common, in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. 

Dividends were omitted on the common 
at the January meeting. 


HE Inland Steel Company is one of 

the leading producers in the Chicago 
district, serving the important industrial 
section around Lake Michigan. This con- 
cern also controls its iron ore and coal 
supplies and rates as one of the most de- 
sirable independents. 

A funded debt of about $43,000,000 pre- 
cedes the common stock, of which 1,200,- 
000 shares of no par value are outstanding. 

Operations of the company last year re- 
sulted in net profits of $1,263,000, equal 
to $1.05 a share, compared with $6,498,000, 
or $5.41 a share in 1930. In the final 
quarter of last year there was a net loss 
of $233,000 against a net profit of $378,000 
for the corresponding period of 1930. 

Directors again voted to reduce the di- 
vidend rate on the capital stock, this time 
to 25 cents quarterly, or $1 a year, from 
$2 a year. Before that the annual rate 
was $2.50 a share. 


— Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, organized eighty years ago, is 
one of the oldest and one of the most im- 
portant in the industry. Its plants are lo- 
cated in and near Pittsburgh, while dis- 
trict offices are maintained in principal 
cities. The company produces a complete 
line of steel products, including bars, 
shapes, plates, rods, wire, etc. This con- 
cern also controls its iron and coal prop- 


Financial Load Being 


But Fixed Mortgage Charges 
Are Drawbacks 


By A. B. GENUNG 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


somewhat over 20 per cent. of the Fed- 
eral land bank loans was delinquent. On 
December 1 last, the Federal land banks 
had some 400,000 loans outstanding of 
which some 83,000 were said to be in 
arrears. This is significant because, on the 
whole, the Federal land bank loans prob- 
ably represent a relatively conservative 
investment and a moderate interest burden. 
At best, this debt situation means an 
accumulation of trouble in the farm busi- 
ness. At worst, it leads to a despairing, 
what’s-the-use state of mind which is 
sometimes the father of moratoriums and 
even of general economic breakdown. 

The legislation putting more Govern- 
ment money into the Federal land banks is 
a recognition of an emergency situation. It 
will strengthen these banks and improve 
the position of their bonds and probably 
will help to stave off foreclosure on some 
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erties as well as steamship lines and rail- 
roads. 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less 
than $10,000,000, and capitalization con- 
sists of 587,139 shares of 7 per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred stock of $100 par value 
and 576,320 shares of common of $100 par. 

Operations last year resulted in a net 
loss of $2,283,000, compared with net in- 
come of $9,093,000 in 1930, equal to $8.65 
a common share. In the last quarter of 
1931 the company sustained a loss of 
$1,549,000, compared with net income of 
$283,000, or 48 cents a share on the pre- 
ferred, in the last three months of 1930. 

Dividends on the junior shares were re- 
duced last year first to $4, then to $2 a 
year and finally passed. 


HE Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 

pany, which figured so prominently in 
the proposed expansion of Bethlehem, is 
itself one of the largest and best known 
concerns in its field. The second largest 
producer of steel pipe, the company manu- 
factures a well diversified line of prod- 
ucts. The company controls its iron ore 
reserves in the Lake Superior region and 
coal lands in Pennsylvania. Zinc mines 
are owned through subsidiaries. The com- 
pany is a completely integrated unit of 
the industry. 

Funded debt of about $95,000,000 pre- 
cedes 150,000 shares of 5% per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred stock of $100 par value 
and 1,200,000 shares of no par common. 

Operations for the first nine months last 
year resulted in a deficit of $1,504,000, 
compared with net income of $1,708,000, 
or $1.25 a common share, in the corres- 
ponding period of 1930. After deduction 
of all charges there was a net loss for the 
first nine months of $3,504,000, and it was 
indicated in preliminary figures that the 
year’s deficit would be large. For 1930 
there was a net profit of $7,036,000. 


Lightened 


farms. The Federal land bank system in 
the last thirteen years has loaned some- 
thing like $1,200,000,000 to farmers and 
now has nearly that amount of bonds out- 
standing. These bonds represent one large 
and direct stake which American investors 
have in agriculture. It is thus absolutely 
vital not only to agriculture but to the 
whole community that this land bank 
system be kept sound and strong. 


The Department of Agriculture has been 
working for some time on an estimate of 
the total annual farm mortgage debt. 
Using census data and its own reports it 
has recently brought the figure down to 
the beginning of 1930. On that date the 
total farm mortgage debt in this country 
is estimated to have been $9,241,000,000. 
That figure represented a decline of 2.4 
per cent. from the peak reached in 1928. 

The single State of Iowa showed a farm 
mortgage debt exceeding a billion dollars 
in 1930. Other States having each more 
than,ya half billion farm mortgage debt 
included Illinois, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Texas and California. 

One does not have to go west, however, 
to discover how great is the economic pres- 
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sure exerted by this mountain of debt. 
Take the case of New York, close to large 
markets and buttressed by its dairy and 
diversified enterprises. New York’s total 
farm mortgage debt is estimated at $248,- 
000,000, or less than a quarter of Iowa’s. 
Yet western New York, in some of the 
State’s best rural area, has seen a demoral- 
izing string of bank failures and only last 
month the president of the important 
Horticultural Society, addressing their 
annual meeting, called for a moratorium 
on all farm mortgages. 


HE general agricultural situation, 
however, while overshadowed by this 
acute problem of high fixed charges, is 


Digest 


AMERICAN ICE CO.—Declared $1.50 
quarterly dividend. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL — 
Approved creation of issue of 250,000 
shares of no par preferred stock to be 
issued from time to time at discretion 
of directors. Original proposal called 
for creation of 500,000 shares of no par 
preferred. 

AMERICAN ROLLING MILL—Op- 
erations averaged 42% for full year 1931. 
Plants currently at 40% of capacity. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN CO.—Plants 
operating below 50% of capacity. Prog- 
ress has been made in disposal of idle 
properties. 

ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC— 
Called for surrender June 30, 1932, of 
its $8 interest bearing allotment certi- 
ficates in exchange for securities de- 
scribed therein or at holders’ option, 
for $100 principal amount of Assoc. Gas 
& Elec. 7% convertible obligations for 
each allotment certificate held. 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO.— Has 
disposed of interest in Iraq oil to other 
members of American group represented 
in Near East Development Corp. Latter, 
in which Standard Oil of N. J., Socony- 
Vacuum Corp. and Gulf Oil Corp. were 
represented, held a 2334% interest in 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
—Declared quarterly dividend of 20 
cents on common. Previously paid $1 
per annum. 

CHILDS CO. — Omitted quarterly 
dividend on preferred. Last payment 
$1.75 on Dec. 10, 1931. 

CHRYSLER CORP.—As result of 
favorable reception accorded new De 
Soto Six, De Soto Motor Corp., division 
of Chrysler, has advanced production 
schedules for the first quarter 20% over 
preliminary estimate. Dodge Brothers 
announced reduction of almost $75 in 
chassis price of Dodge trucks. Price is 
lowest ever placed on these units. 

COLORADO FUEL & IRON—Have 
taken no action on preferred dividend. 
Last payment $2 on Nov. 25, 1931. 

COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC— 
Sold to Standard Oil of N. J. 30,000 
shares of common stock of Home Gas 
Co., subsidiary, being 30% interest. 

CORPORATE TRUST SHARES— 
More than 50%. of holders of old series 
Corporate Trust Shares have exchanged 


not so hopeless as some observers have 
depicted. Agriculture has been one of the 
early and principal victims of deflation but 
that very fact already has put a lot of its 
grief behind it. The current costs and 
factors of production have been skillfully 
adjusted to present conditions. It is the 
fixed charges which farmers can not con- 
trol that remain out of adjustment. Given 
a breath of relief on these high fixed 
charges or given a little higher commodity 
price level, American farming can go 
ahead about as well as any industry. 
After all, of our four million farms oper- 
ated by owners nearly two-thirds are 
clear of mortgage and many efficient men 
who are out of debt are going well even 


them for those of two new series. 

CUBAN DOMINICAN SUGAR—On 
petition of Westinghouse Electrical In- 
ternational Co., a creditor, Irving Trust 
Co. and Lorenzo D. Armstrong were 
appointed receivers in equity for com- 
pany. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.— 
Omitted quarterly dividend on preferred. 
Last payment $1.75 on Dec. 1, 1931. 

FISK RUBBER CO.—Reorganization 
committee announced formulation of 
plan and agreement for reorganization 
under which new company was to be 
formed to acquire plants and other 
properties. New company would have 
authorized capitalization of $15,000,000 
of $100 par 7% preferred stock and 
1,000,000 shares of no par common. 
$5,986,400 of preferred and about 414,590 
shares of common would be exchanged 
for bonds and notes of predecessor com- 
pany, and for about $1,000,000 of credi- 
tors claims. 

FORD MOTOR CO., LTD.—New 
Ford car, powered by 8-horsepower en- 
gine, will be exhibited at Ford motor 
show in London starting Feb. 19. Car 
will be entirely made at Dagenham plant 
and will have a basic length of 7 feet, 6 
inches and track 3 feet, 9 inches. 

FRENCH LINE—Finance Commis- 
sion of Chamber of Deputies has voted 
to reduce to minimum government 
subsidy held necessary to carry on line’s 
steamship service between France and 
New York. Credit of 83,500,000 francs 
($3,342,000) asked by government for 
this purpose was reduced to 16,902,000 
francs ($676,000). 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.—Heat- 
ing of houses in winter with same re- 
frigeration machine used in summer to 
cool buildings is possibility of next few 
years. 

GENERAL FOODS CORP.—Certo 
division showed greatest sales in his- 
tory of company in 1931, surpassing 
1930 volume by 30%. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP.— 
Frigidaire Corp., has introduced diversi- 
fied line of individual unit-type air con- 
ditioners. Delco Appliance Corp., sub- 
sidiary, has introduced improved Delco- 
Light individual electric plant, designed 
for use on farms. Capacity is 600 watts, 
large enough for ordinary farmhouse 
and outbuildings. List price is consider- 





FORBES for 


in these times of general depression, 

Signs are not lacking that some relief 
may come in two ways. In the first place, 
local real estate taxes are being reduced 
and debt burdens are being lightened 
wherever possible. In the second place, 
the financial thought of the country is at 
last accepting the fact that the violent de- 
flation process which has carried the 
whole structure of prices downward must 
be checked. The machinery of both bank- 
ing and government has been set in mo- 
tion to stop deflation. With that basic 
step taken and with several of the lead- 
ing crops working into a stronger supply 
position, the general farm situation stands 
a better than even chance for 1932, 


of Corporation News 


ably below former figures asked for 
similar equipment. Reduced common 
dividend to $2 per share per annum. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER— 
Employees who have been working five 
days a week are back on six day week 
of 36 working hours, to continue in- 
definitely. 

NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
Distribution of canned biscuit dough in 
N. E. by Kraft-Phenix Cheese division 
has brought rumors of local plant con- 
struction to take care of demand, which 
is 48,000 biscuits a day. 

OTIS ELEVATOR CO.— Received 
contracts for 26 elevators from Metro- 
politan Square Corp.’s Radio City de- 
velopment. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORP.—Took no 
action on quarterly dividend on second 
preferred stock payable May, 1932. Last 
declaration was $1.50 payable Feb. 15, 
1932. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO—Annual 
payroll on present basis could be esti- 
mated roughly at $30,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000 and indicated savings from salary 
and wage reductions effective January 
30, were between $2,000,000 and $2,500,- 
000 a year. 

STONE & WEBSTER, INC.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 25 cents. 
Last payment 50 cents on October 15, 
1931. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANS- 
PORT—While government purchases 
will probably be reduced in 1932, com- 
pany currently is well fortified with 
orders which should enable it to keep 
plants operating on stable basis for at 
least first six months of year. Light 
government orders are expected to be 
partially offset by fair amount of re- 
placement demand from transport com- 
panies, which executives are confident 
should occur in 1932. 

U. S. STEEL—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents. In two preceding 
quarters $1 was paid on common. 

WABASH RAILWAY CO—Receiv- 
ers authorized by Federal Judge Davis, 
to apply for loan of $18,500,000 from 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Money 
will be used to pay off bank loans, pay 
interest and principal on certain securi- 
ties, meet claims for labor, materials 
and supplies and make necessary im- 
provements. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Industry 


and Business in 


AKING Bathrooms Easier to Buy. 

Wide-awake manufacturing companies 
whose products go into house construction 
have been turning their attention, recently, 
to the market offered by the rebuilding or 
improvement of existing homes. One in- 
teresting move in this field has been made 
by the Kohler Company, makers of bath- 
room equipment and fixtures. 

Style harmony has, in other lines of 
business, sold many a complete dress en- 
semble and many a set of furniture. But 
high prices hitherto have prevented the 
stimulation of similar demands in bath- 
room equipment. Now the Kohler Com- 
pany is offering bathroom fixtures in 
matched units at a moderate price, bringing 
the element of style appeal and harmony 
into the volume market for such equipment. 

In one Kohler set, for example, wash- 
stand, bath-tub, lavatory, have harmonized 
flat surfaces, beveled corners, square 
edges, simple lines, and recessed panels. 
Even the faucets, shower-curtain brackets 
and drains are in harmony. The house- 
owner who feels that his equipment is out 
of date can make a clean sweep and sub- 
stitute a complete matched set; or he can 
buy the pieces one by one with the assur- 
ance that each eventually will match the 
others. When the installation is com- 
pleted, his bathroom will be as authentic, 
in its way, as his Colonial living room or 
his Spanish dining room. 

The moderate price is partly a result of 
substituting enameled lavoratories for the 
more expensive vitreous china without, it 
is said, sacrificing the latter’s beauty or 
wearing qualities. By encouraging sub- 
stitution for existing equipment not in 
modern style, matched sets may create new 
buyers of bathroom equipment. 


LYING Becomes Easier, Cheaper. 

All-expense tours, which have proven 
popular with patrons of railroads and 
steamship lines and which in many in- 
stances have created new traffic (see 
Forses, January 1, 1932, page 16), are 
now to be extended to air lines. 

The total cost of such trips is substanti- 
ally lower than if the passenger were to 
arrange for the services separately; al- 
though all-expense tours are not as low 
in cost as similar tours by rail, they are 
no higher than the cost of making a paral- 
lel trip by rail and paying as you go. 

When Eastern Air Transport, Inc., op- 
erating along the Atlantic Seaboard from 
New York to Florida, tried out the idea in 
the Summer of 1931 with flat rates for 
week-end trips to Atlantic City from New 
York, Washington, other cities, no over- 
whelming rush of traffic greeted the service. 
But the company credits it with creating 
an appreciable amount of traffic which 
otherwise could not have been available. 

A corporation called Air Tours, Inc., 
has been organized to take over the all- 
expense tours of Eastern Air Transport, 
and to arrange all-expense tours on other 
air lines. The traveler pays a flat rate 


Action 


for a coupon book which, in turn, is ex- 
changed as needed for bus service, air- 
plane ticket, hotel room, meals, and other 
services during the trip. 

Leaving New York, the all-expense 
traveler lands at a Wyoming dude ranch 
in twenty-four to thirty hours from Times 
Square; or the Chicagoan armed with cou- 
pon book can spend his full vacation in 
Havana with little more than a day lost 
in each direction. 


WiINpow Displays for Sale. A pack- 
age of underwear that in itself is a 
complete display for window or table use, 
is a recent venture of Coopers, Inc. It is 
an extension of the factory prepacking idea 
told about in Forses for December 15, 
1931, page 16. 

A two-piece suit of underwear is en- 
closed in a book-like transparent wrapped 
package of two leaves, which stands firmly 
when the two halves are separated at an 
angle. Hence its display possibilities. When 
the customer buys, it is not necessary for 
the dealer to remove the suits from their 
container. He merely closes the book, 
wraps it, replaces it with another from his 
stock, 

One package for knit underwear is a 
tray carton with an easel back. The dis- 
play rack folds into a package for the three 
shirts and three shorts it contains. 

To accompany the new packages, and to 
make the enlarged promotional campaign 
more useful, new merchandise was de- 
signed with the collaboration of stylists of 
the company’s advertising agency with the 
manufacturer. 

The fact that consumers are accustomed 
to handling wearing apparel before pur- 
chasing it, seemed at first an obstacle to 
the sealed transparent wrap. But the desire 
to feel the material was met by attaching 
a swatch card (sample) to each package, 
thus making it easier to get the “heft” of 
the cloth. 

JORMAN Motors, Inc. This Pack- 

ard motors agency in Minneapolis de- 
veloped a unique plan for inducing pub- 
lic purchase of 1931 model Packards and 
used cars. (Latest model Packards were 
not included.) 

Each purchaser from anywhere in 
Minnesota was asked to name his favor- 
ite listed stock. All cash paid on the 
purchase was invested by the company 
in this stock for a period of four months. 
Dividends, if any, go to the company; 
profits, if any, to the customer. Profits 
may, if wished, be taken before the end 
of the four months. Losses, if any, are 
assumed by the company. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about specific experiences in 
modern management. 


Price of Grain 
Up or Down? 
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Does prospective situation indicate higher 
or lower prices for grain 
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it forecasts coming events in grain. 
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Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
= verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 

world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 


It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 


WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books: for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 
extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


cence. = vopn os * 10 Days’ FREE Examination 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 
10 days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a month 
for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the 
books at your expense. | 


Send no money now. Just sign 
and send the coupon today. 
Your first number of the mag- 
azine and the 9 free volumes 


will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination without cost. Then if you are 


enlaces | call Gia sucatlal Guecks ute tailisichie- 
SRE ERS Sec ee ne a tion price may be paid in instalments 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 


books in 10 days at our expense. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Keeping Tabs 

Recently a leading executive of a large 
corporation whose principal office is 1p. 
cated in New York, had a personal frieng 
drop in at his office for a chat. 

His friend was admitted to the office by 
the executive’s private secretary, and while 
the executive was busily engaged in a long 
distance telephone conversation his friend 
busied himself by examining carefully a 
large map hanging on the wall of his 
friend’s exquisitely furnished office. He 
noticed that pins with colored heads were 
placed on the map at Chicago, Seattle 
Detroit, San Francisco and Atlanta. After 
greeting his friend he asked him, “I haye 
been looking over your map here, and | 
presume that the cities on the map where 
the pins have been inserted represent the 


places where you have district offices, js ' 


that right?” 

The executive replied: “Why, no Bill, 
those pins represent our remaining cus- 
tomers.”—$5 prize to F. E. Bruhn, Denver, 
Colo. 


All Paid Up 

Mrs. Higgins had just paid the last in- 
stallment on the perambulator. 

Shopkeeper: “Thank you, Madam. How 
is the baby getting on ngw?” 

Mrs. Higgins: “Oh, he’s quite all right. 
He’s getting married next week.”—Ex- 
change. 


Suspicious 

The train came to a very sudden stop, 
with great screeching of brakes. The pas- 
sengers were somewhat jolted, but were 
scrambling around, picking up baggage 
and bundles. 

The conductor came through the car, 
assuring everybody that some one had 
pulled the emergency cord and set the air, 
and that they would be delayed three hours. 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed a young man, 
“and I was to be married this evening.” 

The conductor swung around and re- 
garded the man angrily. 

“Say,” he demanded, “are you the bird 
who pulled that cord?”—Exchange. 


“Ask °"Em”’ 

As the story goes, Henry Ford pur- 
chased a sizeable order of goods from one 
of two friends both in the same business. 

A few days later he was questioned by 
the second friend: “Why didn’t you buy 
those goods from me?” 

“You didn’t ask me,” Ford replied— 
Clipped. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forses book for each story 
used. 








